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PREFACE 


The  writing  of  this  book  has 
been  both  a  sad  and  pleasant 
task;  sad  because  it  records  the  end  of  an  era,  pleasant  because 
it  has  acquainted  me  with  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  a  host  of 
O&W  friends  and  employees.  Although  the  troublesome  and 
cantankerous  little  railroad  has  passed  from  the  scene,  its  days 
of  glory  live  on  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thousands.  A  large 
segment  of  this  faithful  group  supplied  me  with  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  encouragement  out  of  which  this  history  has  come. 

The  story  told  here  makes  no  attempt  at  completeness  — 
such  an  attempt  would  take  a  lifetime  of  labor  and  result  in  a 
multi- volume  work.  Neither  does  this  book  presume  to  be  a 
corporation  history  —  such  an  approach  would  miss  the  pulsing 
life  of  the  gallant  line  and  reduce  the  story  to  a  mass  of  mean¬ 
ingless  statistics.  What  is  presented  here  is  a  selection  of  the 
events,  the  individuals  and  the  anecdotes  which  gave  the 
Ontario  and  Western  its  special  appeal,  its  individuality,  its 
uniqueness  among  the  family  of  American  railroads.  If  I 
have  re-created  the  atmosphere  that  distinguished  the  Old  and 
Weary,  then  my  goal  has  been  achieved. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  this  history  depended  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  individuals  listed  ajt 
the  end  of  the  book.  To  these  persons  and  to  hundreds  unnamed 
I  owe  a  debt  of  thanks.  In  addition  to  these,  I  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  assistance  of  the  Research  Foundation  of  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  for  a  grant  enabling  me  to  obtain  secretarial 
assistance  and  to  defray  travel  expenses.  The  secretarial  assist- 
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ance  was  most  ably  supplied  by  Mrs.  Charles  Townsend;  the 
transportation  was  furnished  rather  grudgingly  by  a  vintage 
Dodge.  I  wish  to  express  my  further  appreciation  to  Mr.  Royson 
Whipple,  Director  of  the  Institute,  for  assigning  me  extra  office 
space  and  for  extending  numerous  other  courtesies.  Two  of  my 
colleagues  have  been  most  generous  with  their  help:  Professor 
Frank  Leaden  drew  the  maps  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hicks  provided 
valuable  photographic  aid.  Last  of  all,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
infinite  patience  of  my  wife. 

State  University  of  New  York  William  F.  Helmer 

Institute  at  Morrisville 
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Gerald  M.  Be. 


The  first  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  map  showed  the  projected  route.  Actually,  the  two 
western  extensions  from  Norwich  became  one  —  the  ill-fated  Auburn  Branch.  The  line  between 

Middletown  and  Greenwood  Lake  was  never  built. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


A  raging  epidemic  spread  across 
the  United  States  after  the 
Civil  War,  carrying  its  infectious  influence  far  from  the  centers 
of  population,  straight  into  the  tiny  hamlets  and  the  homes 
of  isolated  farmers.  The  disease  itself  lasted  a  short  time— a 
few  years  at  the  most— but  its  consequences  may  be  felt  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  malady,  of  course,  was  railroad  fever. 
Dreams  of  enormous  profits,  of  great  commercial  activity,  of 
tremendous  national  expansion  captured  the  minds  of  farmers, 
merchants,  bankers,  day-laborers,  and  manufacturers.  The  la¬ 
tent  possibilities  in  the  extension  of  these  iron  networks  taxed 
a  man’s  imagination. 

Here  was  the  answer  to  muddy,  rutted  rural  highways,  to 
the  incredible  slowness  of  the  canals,  to  the  monotony  of  rustic 
living,  to  the  sameness  of  one  locality.  The  19th  century  ob¬ 
server,  gazing  down  a  slender,  curving  embankment,  or  apprais¬ 
ing  a  lofty  timber  trestle,  found  a  beauty  here  like  that  of  the 
rainbow  or  the  evening  sunset.  The  promise  of  the  railroad  was 
an  infinite  one. 

Almost  every  “progressive”  community  clung  to  a  pet  proj¬ 
ect  that  would  connect  it  with  the  outside  world.  Nowhere  was 
this  desire  for  an  outlet  more  pronounced  than  in  that  large 
area  lying  between  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Erie.  Among  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Catskills,  in  the 
rolling  hills  along  the  Chenango  and  on  the  flat  lands  around 
Oneida  Lake  enthusiastic  citizens  clamored  for  a  direct  rail 
link  with  the  great  metropolis  to  the  south.  A  modern  reader  of 
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the  yellowed  newspapers  of  the  period  receives  the  distinct  im¬ 
pression  that  railroad  surveyors  were  so  thick  in  upstate  New 
York  that  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  tripped  over  each 
other’s  feet.  Possible  routes  through  Sullivan  County  had  been 
explored  by  Colonel  Edward  W.  Serrell  and  a  party  of  engi¬ 
neers  as  early  as  1853.  Disorganized  agitation  for  a  railroad 
continued  for  several  years  until  1865,  when  a  correspondence 
sprung  up  between  leading  lights  of  Norwich,  Delhi  and  Monti- 
cello,  each  encouraging  the  other  in  preliminary  plans  for  a 
railway  through  these  villages. 

These  civic  boosters  thus  set  the  stage  for  an  exciting  rail¬ 
road  panorama— the  saga  of  the  O&W.  The  scene  came  alive 
with  colorful  characters  and  miscellaneous  machinery,  com¬ 
mencing  almost  a  century  of  alternating  hope  and  heartache, 
prosperity  and  poverty,  dignity  and  degradation.  The  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western,  the  name  which  headed  the  obituary, 
was  a  railroad  of  contrasts.  It  claimed  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
friends  and  earned  the  bitterest  of  enemies.  For  thousands  who 
followed  her  fortunes,  the  appeal  of  the  gallant  little  line  rests 
upon  the  battle  fought  against  overwhelming  odds  as  much  as 
upon  classic  locomotives  and  magnificent  scenery. 

When  the  last  sad  train  rumbled  south  to  the  graveyard  at 
Middletown  and  after  the  faded  depots  had  been  padlocked  for 
the  final  time,  an  era  came  to  an  end.  The  roots  of  O&W  failure 
may  be  found  in  an  American  society  obsessed  with  the  iron 
horse  and  the  iron  trail. 

On  Wednesday,  October  4,  1865,  eager  and  hopeful  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  counties  of  Oswego,  Onondaga,  Madison,  Cort- 
landt,  Chenango,  Delaware,  Sullivan,  Orange,  Otsego,  and 
Ulster,  as  well  as  representatives  from  New  York  City,  met  at 
Delhi,  New  York.  The  need  for  better  transportation  was 
emphasized  by  the  October  3rd  blizzard,  which  blocked  the 
Brock  Mountain  Highway,  the  main  route  to  Delhi.  The  sur¬ 
vey  through  Sullivan  County  aroused  heated  debate  from  the 
Rondout  (Kingston)  group.  With  more  foresight  than  they 
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knew,  these  partisans  deplored  the  planned  line  as  impractical 
for  several  reasons.  They  cited  the  steep  grades  and  long  tun¬ 
nels,  the  poor  and  sparse  population,  and  finally,  the  lack  of 
all  kinds  of  financial  support.  With  considerable  parliamentary 
finesse,  adherents  of  the  Sullivan  route  maneuvered  a  recess 
for  dinner  at  4  p.m.  Many  of  the  Rondout  faction  were  local 
farmers  who  found  it  necessary  to  forego  the  evening  session 
because  of  chores.  In  their  absence,  the  issue  was  no  longer 
in  doubt  —  the  “impractical  railroad”  would  be  built.  Samuel 
Gordon  of  Delaware  County  was  privileged  to  present  the 
formal  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  a  railway  through  the  counties  of  Onon¬ 
daga,  Chenango,  Otsego,  Delaware,  Ulster  or  Sullivan,  and 
Orange,  on  or  near  the  surveys  made  some  twelve  years 
ago,  to  some  point  on  the  Hudson  River,  is  a  state  and  local 
necessity  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  agricultural  and  mineral  productions— and  must  be  made. 

In  December,  answering  those  critics  who  favored  the  Hudson 
River  line,  Gordon  stated: 

The  right  men  had  got  hold  of  it  now— men  who  would 
not  sell  out  to  the  Central  or  any  other  road.  An  airline  can 
be  built  without  reference  to  immediate  location,  no  dodging 
to  hit  this  or  that  locality,  and  no  right  angles  to  strike 
the  Hudson,  or  please  anybody,  or  aid  any  interest.  What  was 
wanted  was  an  independent,  and  the  straight  line  between 
the  two  cardinal  points  named.  [Oswego  and  New  York] 

How  well  these  admirable  principles  were  carried  out  may  be 
judged  by  subsequent  developments,  and  especially,  by  a  quick 
glance  at  the  meandering  right-of-way  on  the  map.  Within  a 
few  years  after  this  statement  was  issued,  the  memory  of  it 
would  bring  grim  smiles  to  the  faces  of  discouraged  men. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  railroad  committee  was  held  at  the 
Saint  Nicholas  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  having  been  transferred 
from  the  almost  inaccessible  Delhi.  Two  days  of  spirited  dis¬ 
cussion  brought  two  hitherto  silent  partners  into  the  scheme 
—Henry  R.  Low  and  Dewitt  C.  Littlejohn. 
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Of  the  two,  the  self-made  Littlejohn  proved  to  be  the  more 
dynamic  personality.  A  former  mayor  of  Oswego  and  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  substance  there,  he  had  tilted  with  the  renowned 
Horace  Greeley  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  As  an  early  supporter 
of  the  stillborn  Syracuse  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  other 
similar  projects  in  the  State  Legislature,  Littlejohn  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  vitriolic  criticism  not  only  from  Greeley,  but  from  the 
famous  abolitionist-statesman,  Gerritt  Smith.  His  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  plus 
his  post  as  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  gave  him  unprecedented 
influence  in  railroad  matters.  Tall,  slim  and  intense,  the  man 
was  a  commanding  platform  speaker,  radiating  sincerity  and 
self-confidence.  Few  could  miss  the  resemblance  to  the  late 
martyred  Lincoln.  Wherever  he  spoke  to  railroad  meetings,  his 
audience  fell  under  the  spell  of  his  piercing  eye  and  his  accusing 
finger.  How  could  these  hypnotized  natives  resist  the  “golden 
opportunity”  so  glowingly  offered? 

The  partnership  was  a  good  one,  for  Henry  Low  was  an 
able  attorney,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  although  a 
less  persuasive  orator,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  best  de¬ 
baters  in  Albany.  As  Littlejohn  represented  the  northern  ter¬ 
minus,  he  stood  for  the  southern,  Middletown. 

Maps  and  profiles  of  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland, 
as  it  had  been  named,  were  exhibited  by  Colonel  Serrell  and 
sufficed  to  dispel  most  remaining  doubts.  Littlejohn  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  association  and  the  committee 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  state  aid  in  the  form  of  a  town 
bonding  law. 

When  next  the  organization  met  in  Albany,  Edward  Palen  of 
Sullivan  County  reported  on  the  collection  of  funds  necessary 
for  formal  incorporation  under  New  York  State  law.  The  re¬ 
quired  10%  had  been  obtained,  and  the  corporation  was  officially 
formed.  Inevitably,  D.  C.  Littlejohn  was  elected  president,  and 
the  project  to  construct  a  steam  railroad  from  Oswego  to  New 
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Promoter  and  supersalesman,  Dewitt  C.  Littlejohn  built  a  railroad  "at  right  angles  to  the  mountains 


ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 


\(‘\v  York  and  Oswald 

(  ! 


'Hi.  subscribers,  being  desirous  to  form  a  Company,  under  and  in  pursuance  ot  the  Law  ot  tin1  State  of 
Now  N  < » i  ic  t  uuthoii/ing  the  formation  ot  Companies  for  the  purpose  ot  construct  ing,  maintaining;  ami  operating 
railroads  for  p  thlir  use  in  the  conveyance  of  persons  ami  property,  ami  entitled,  *  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
formation  of  Railroad  Cnmpaiiio«  and  to  regulate  tiie  same,"  passed  April  lid.  A.  If  1  soft,  and  ot  the  several 
arts  amendatory  of  the  same,  do  make  and  sign  these  Aunei.iis  01  A*aouvno\  in  eomplianee  with  the  rcijiiisi- 
tions  of  the  aforesaid  act  and  tiie  amendments  thereof. 

First. — The  corporate  name  of  the  Company  shall  he  tiie 

r.N.KW  YORK  ANI>  OSWKOO  MIDLAND  RAILROAD  COMPANY." 


SreoMi, —  fhe  said  Company  shall  continue  for  one  hundred  years. 

Timm. — The  said  Company  is  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  a  Railroad  from  the  City  of  Oswego,  in 
the  (  <  inty  «.f  Oswego,  altd  State  of  New  York,  to  the  State  line  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  thence  to  a 
point  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

Kot  inn.— The  length  of  road  to  he  constructed  by  this  Company  is  not  to  exceed  Two  Hundred  and 
Twenty  -Five  miles,  and  it  is  intended  that  the  said  road  shall  run  through  the  Comities  of  Oswego,  Onondaga , 
Mad i>  n.  Cortland,  Chenango.  Otsego,  Delaware,  l  ister,  Sullivan  and  Orange,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Firm. — The  amount  of  the  Capital  Stuck  of  said  Company  shall  he  T  i  n  Mu.ijons  or  Dou..vus,  and  shall 
e  aei-f  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Shares  of  the  par  value  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  per  Share. 

Sis  m  — The  names  of  the  Thirteen  Director*  of  the  said  Company,  who  shall  manage  its  allairs  for  the  lirst 
v ear  mid  r«i  il  others  shall  lie  elected  in  their  places,  together  with  their  respective  places  of  residence,  are  as 

follows :  * 

“  Dr  Witt  <  Littlejohn,  residing  at  Oswego;  .John  Crouse  and  Cershom  P.  Kenyon,  residing  at  Syracuse; 
Lidia  C.  Litchfield,  residing  at  <  ‘azetiovia  ;  .Joseph  W.  Merchant,  residing  at  DeRuytcr ;  Edward  T.  Haves  and 
John  A.  Randall,  ivsidiugat  Norwich;  A  polios- C.  Kdgwton  and  Samuel  Cordon,  residing  at  Delhi;  Henry  R. 
Low,  residing  at  Moutiecllo:  Edward  Paten,  residing  at  Fallsimrgh  ;  Homer  Ramsdel),  residing  at  Newburgh; 
and  Nathan  Randall,  residing  at  (i outer. 
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York  and  from  Norwich  to  Buffalo  was  under  way.  Headquar¬ 
ters  were  established  at  Oneida,  New  York.  Thus  began  the 
tremendous  undertaking  that  was  to  be  known  to  people  along 
the  line  as  the  “Midland.” 

Low,  Littlejohn’s  second-in-command,  stood  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  on  April  5,  1866  to  introduce  the  so-called  “Town-Bonding 
Act,”  providing  for  the  issuance  of  town  bonds  not  in  excess  of 
30%  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  within  the  town,  in  order 
to  invest  the  proceeds  in  Midland  stock.  The  bill  also  provided 
for  a  ten-year  property  tax  exemption  for  the  new  road.  Such 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  law-makers  (who  reflected  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  large  segment  of  New  York  State  voters)  that  the  bill 
was  passed  on  the  spot.  The  monumental  task  of  raising  forty 
million  dollars  for  the  railroad’s  construction  now  began. 

When  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  on  January  11, 
1866,  the  physical  description  of  the  Midland  showed  that  it 
would  proceed  from  Oswego  to  the  New  Jersey  state  line, 
thence  to  a  point  on  the  Hudson  opposite  New  York  City.  The 
engineering  difficulties  were  enormous  from  the  very  first.  The 
projected  line  of  rail  encountered  steep  grades  between  Norwich 
and  Middletown,  and  whether  to  burrow  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  cross  them  by  means  of  switchbacks  became  a  topic  for 
serious  debate.  Nor  were  these  construction  problems  the  only 
ones  which  vexed  the  builders  of  the  New  York  and  Oswego 
Midland.  The  city  of  Syracuse,  originally  chosen  as  one  of  the 
stations  on  the  route,  refused  to  bond  itself  for  $750,000,  and 
the  promoters,  emulating  the  cantankerous  James  J.  Hill  and 
other  railroad  giants,  shunned  the  Salt  City  completely  by 
changing  the  main  line  to  follow  the  northern  shore  of  Oneida 
Lake.  Unfortunately  for  the  Midland,  Syracuse  had  already 
established  itself  as  a  growing  industrial  center,  and  the  sparsely 
settled  lake  country,  in  the  words  of  an  old-time  railroader, 
“couldn’t  raise  an  umbrella.”  The  expert  in  historical  hindsight 
would  have  no  trouble  in  spotting  this  move  as  one  of  the  early 
tragic  mistakes  of  the  Midland  management, 
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The  year  1868  saw  the  first  complete  survey  of  the  line.  Busy 
agents  of  the  company  ranged  through  the  countryside  buying 
the  right-of-way  between  the  two  terminals.  Another  stubborn 
community,  Hamilton,  declined  to  bond  itself  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  road.  Here  again  the  promoters  showed  their  con¬ 
tempt  for  such  an  unwise  move  and  realized  the  needed  funds 
by  shifting  the  main  line  so  that  it  followed  a  rather  steep  grade 
over  the  hill  to  Eaton.  Below  the  New  York  state  border,  all 
was  in  doubt,  for  New  Jersey  would  not  permit  such  bonding. 
The  solution  seemed  to  be  the  Middletown,  Unionville  and 
Water  Gap,  in  operation  for  about  two  years,  and  a  new  rail¬ 
road,  originally  touted  as  a  coal  carrier  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
New  Jersey  Midland.  The  Oswego  company  simply  did  not 
have  the  resources  to  build  this  southern  end.  This  fact  could 
have  been  disputed  by  those  who  later  discovered  that  Treas¬ 
urer  Walter  Conkey  earned  as  high  as  $100,000  a  year  in  fees 
for  negotiating  the  sale  of  town  bonds,  and  who  read  in  1873 
that  Littlejohn  was  voted  a  salary  of  almost  $150,000  for  his 
seven  years’  service.  In  this  early  period,  “economy”  was  not  in 
the  Midland  vocabulary. 

Railroad  headquarters  in  Oneida  became  a  beehive  of  activ¬ 
ity.  At  the  directors’  meeting  of  February  6,  1868,  William  B. 
Gilbert  of  Albany  was  chosen  chief  engineer,  and  several  com¬ 
mittees  from  southern  counties  appeared  to  plead  for  branch 
lines.  Littlejohn  stipulated  that  such  extensions  would  be  built 
if  $15,000  per  mile  were  put  up  by  these  committees.  No  other 
consideration  was  of  any  importance,  apparently.  On  March 
26th,  a  general  election  was  held  which  renamed  Littlejohn 
president,  Elisha  P.  Wheeler  vice-president,  B.  Berry  secretary, 
W.  M.  Conkey  treasurer,  H.  R.  Low  attorney  and  W.  B.  Gilbert 
chief  engineer.  On  June  2nd,  steps  were  taken  to  transform  the 
railroad  on  paper  into  a  railroad  in  fact.  Contracts  were  let  for 
the  Oswego  to  Oneida  section  to  McNary,  ClafHin  &  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  for  the  Oneida  to  Norwich  section  to  Cephas  Barker 
of  Oneida  and  Jarvis  Lord  of  Rochester;  for  the  Norwich  to 
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Sidney  Plains  section  to  Sage  &  Williams,  Fulton;  and  all 
bridges  to  R.  Cummins  of  Troy. 

Within  three  weeks  of  the  award  of  these  contracts  ground 
was  broken  at  several  locations  along  the  line.  On  the  Norwich 
and  Sidney  divisions  an  impressive  band  of  personages  met  on 
the  J.  R.  Wheeler  farm  southeast  of  the  Chenango  River  at 
Norwich.  After  the  Reverend  Samuel  Scoville  had  asked  God’s 
blessing  on  the  venture,  a  workman,  scrubbed  and  polished 
especially  for  the  occasion,  urged  his  team  forward  and  the 
plow  bit  into  the  first  earth  moved  on  the  grand  new  trunk 
line.  Then  an  almost  endless  procession  of  bewhiskered  officials 
and  well-wishers  moved  a  shovelful  of  earth.  Short  speeches  by 
local  notables  were  followed  by  a  banquet  at  the  Eagle  Hotel. 
Similar  ceremonies  accompanied  the  beginning  of  construction 
at  Durhamville,  Oneida  Community  and  Oneida,  at  about  the 
same  time. 

The  easiest  part  of  the  construction  was  now  under  way  and 
only  the  southern  portion  remained.  From  a  meeting  in  Middle- 
town  in  September,  contracts  were  given  to  Hitchcock  &  Co. 
of  Oneida  for  the  Bloomingburg  tunnel,  to  Gage,  Williams  & 
Jerome  for  the  New  Berlin  branch,  and  to  Jackson  &  McDonald 
of  Milwaukee  for  the  Ellenville  branch  and  the  rest  of  the  main 
line.  Friends  of  the  Midland  looked  at  the  survey  maps  and 
beheld  a  huge  funnel  through  which  upstate  products  would 
flow  in  abundance  down  to  the  great  marketplace  by  the  sea. 

The  most  ambitious  piece  of  work  tackled  by  the  new 
company  was  undoubtedly  the  Shawangunk  tunnel  at  Bloom¬ 
ingburg.  Begun  in  November  of  1868,  the  bore  (including  en¬ 
trances  at  each  end)  extended  through  five  thousand  feet  of 
solid  rock.  A  switchback  over  Northfield  Mountain  would  solve 
the  same  problem  at  another  natural  barrier,  and  a  slender  iron 
bridge  would  vault  the  Lyon  Brook  gorge  near  Oxford.  These 
were  some  of  the  major  physical  obstructions  which  the  plan¬ 
ners  had  to  overcome. 
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The  branch  from  Norwich  to  the  west  had  not  been  forgot¬ 
ten.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Midland  surveyors  were  at 
DeRuyter  locating  the  division  known  as  the  Western  Exten¬ 
sion.  And  the  new  year  saw  frenzied  activity  throughout  the 
Midland  country.  Supplies  began  arriving  at  Sidney  via  the 
Albany  and  Susquehanna,  at  Oneida  over  the  New  York  Central 
and  at  points  along  the  Chenango  Canal,  which  paralleled  the 
railroad  construction  for  a  considerable  distance.  Conservative 
estimates  place  2,000  men  and  500  teams  working  directly  upon 
the  road  between  Oswego  and  Sidney  Plains.  Addison  Day,  an 
experienced  railroader  from  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens- 
burg,  became  the  new  superintendent.  The  New  Berlin  branch 
started  to  take  shape,  as  grading  and  the  placing  of  ties  and 
fence  posts  testified.  Enthusiastic  students  from  Madison  Uni¬ 
versity  (Colgate)  purchased  $10,000  worth  of  Midland  bonds, 
which  demonstrated,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  news¬ 
paper,  “a  commendable  financial  foresight  upon  their  part,  as 
well  as  a  desire  to  help  along  a  great  work.”  The  extensive 
bridge  work  necessary  to  cross  Lyon  Brook  was  taken  over  by 
Smith,  Latrobe  &  Company,  which  contracted  for  wrought  iron 
from  the  Phoenix  Works  of  Philadelphia.  Orders  were  placed 
early  in  the  year  with  the  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works  at 
Providence  for  the  company’s  first  motive  power. 

On  April  24,  1869,  the  first  locomotive  to  grace  the  new 
line  arrived  at  Oneida.  This  high-wheeled  beauty,  with  the 
ornate  Rhode  Island  emblem  displayed  above  her  drivers, 
rolled  from  the  New  York  Central  yard  astride  temporary  tracks 
laid  down  the  center  of  Madison  and  Sconondoa  Streets  to  the 
virgin  rails  of  the  Midland.  Christened  the  Oswego ,  she  had 
cost  $15,000  and  compared  favorably  with  the  best  power  on 
the  Central  road.  It  was  not  until  the  following  June  that  No.  5, 
the  Sullivan,  arrived  to  share  the  work  load  with  her  sister 
engine.  In  the  meantime,  six  miles  of  gleaming  steel  rails  were 
spiked  down  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  shuttling  Oswego.  No.  4, 
the  Delaware,  took  advantage  of  a  transport  facilitv  she  was 
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Robert  F.  Harding 

The  slender  iron  span  over  Lyon  Brook  terrified  Midland  passengers.  No.  4,  the  Delaware,  has  just 

run  onto  the  bridge  for  one  of  the  first  trips  across  it. 


No.  1,  the  Oswego,  posed  proudly  in  September  of  1869  atop  the  Community  (Kenwood)  trestle 

over  Oneida  Creek. 


Robert  F.  Harding 


soon  to  displace  by  floating  on  a  canal  boat  to  Constantia  when 
construction  was  started  north  of  Oneida  Lake.  Sherburne  was 
the  delivery  point  for  No.  2,  the  Madison ,  and  Sidney  Plains 
for  No.  3,  the  Chenango. 

Farm  boys  along  the  fresh  earth  embankments  found  new 
heroes  in  the  men  who  piloted  these  mammoth  machines  back 
and  forth  in  the  tedious  chores  of  building  a  railroad.  The 
names  of  these  engineers  have  long  been  forgotten,  but  their 
weatherbeaten  faces  at  the  cab  windows  worked  a  magic  that 
America  has  not  known  since  the  death  of  the  steam  locomo¬ 
tive.  These  Midland  men  deserve  a  place  in  this  history.  Thomas 
Wheaton  was  assigned  to  No.  1 ,  Pat  Crain  to  No.  2 ,  Elam 
Cheesebrough  to  No.  3 ,  Edwin  Williams  to  No.  4,  and  Edward 
McNiff  to  No.  5— not  saints,  perhaps,  but  heroes  nonetheless. 

To  keep  these  construction  trains  loaded  with  the  impedi¬ 
menta  of  building  materials,  the  squat  barges  of  the  Chenango 
Canal  disgorged  large  quantities  of  rails,  bridge  iron,  timber 
and  tools  onto  the  landings.  Accumulations  of  men  added  to 
the  restless  activity  around  the  various  construction  depots. 
Laborers  were  drawn  from  the  surrounding  farms  and  villages 
and  from  the  immigrants  arriving  at  Castle  Garden,  the  Ellis 
Island  of  the  time.  Low  seniority  employees  on  older  railroads 
were  tempted  to  try  for  OM  positions  as  conductors  or  engi¬ 
neers.  The  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  supplied  many  of 
these  skilled  men,  but  they  came  from  almost  everywhere. 

One  of  these  trainmen  was  Heamon  Purdy,  a  native  of  Utica, 
who  returned  homesick  and  disillusioned  from  his  fireman’s  job 
on  the  woodburners  of  the  old  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph.  After 
he  was  assigned  to  a  work  train,  his  240-pound  bulk  became  a 
prominent  and  solid  fixture  on  construction  and  freight  trains 
during  the  early  years.  Purdy  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for 
his  acrobatics  atop  the  moving  cars.  Later  in  his  Midland  career, 
he  is  reported  to  have  dropped  a  sheaf  of  waybills  along  the 
right-of-way  near  Munnsville  as  a  result  of  walking  the  car  tops 
on  his  hands.  Burt  Wells,  his  engineer,  saw  the  papers  flutter  to 
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the  ground  and  reached  for  the  engine  brake.  He  was  amazed 
to  receive  the  portly  conductor’s  signal  to  proceed,  and  even 
more  startled  to  watch  him  reach  down  to  pull  the  pin  between 
the  caboose  and  the  last  freight  car.  Setting  the  hand  brakes 
hard,  Purdy  raced  back  to  scoop  up  the  papers,  regained  the 
caboose  steps,  released  the  brakes,  applied  a  muscled  shoulder 
to  the  little  four-wheeled  crew  car  and  coasted  downgrade  to  a 
perfect  coupling  with  his  train.  Purdy  was  representative  of  the 
hard  working  railroaders  who  took  their  rough  pleasure  in  horse¬ 
play  and  hearty  humor. 

The  honor  of  running  the  first  passenger  train  was  given  to 
engineer  Edwin  Williams  and  conductor  James  T.  Purdy,  when 
the  Delaware  drew  a  train  of  hop-pickers  from  Oneida  to  West 
Monroe.  From  this  time  onward  organizations  along  the  line 
began  planning  excursions  and  Sunday  picnics  over  the  rail¬ 
road.  About  the  middle  of  September  an  inspection  train  hauled 
by  engine  No.  8,  the  Oneida,  carried  President  Littlejohn  and 
state  and  local  dignitaries  to  West  Monroe  and  returned.  The 
single  platform  car  was  crowded  on  the  return  trip  by  groups  of 
pipe-smoking  Irish  workers  returning  to  their  Oneida  lodgings 
in  the  gathering  dusk. 

Amid  the  thunderous  reports  of  cannon,  the  screaming  of 
locomotive  whistles  and  the  cheers  of  hundreds  of  excited  citi¬ 
zens,  the  last  rail  between  Fulton  and  Norwich  was  laid  on  the 
evening  of  October  12th  near  Hamilton.  With  this  much  track¬ 
age  in  operation  the  projectors  of  the  Midland  could  well  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves.  But  these  railroad  builders  had  visualized 
a  grander  scheme  than  the  linking  of  upstate  communities. 
Their  avowed  purpose  was  to  construct  an  “air  line”  to  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  this  portion  below  the  Middletown,  Union- 
ville  &  Water  Gap  was  built  by  a  separate  corporation  formed 
in  New  Jersey.  When  “consolidation”  took  place,  President  Cor¬ 
nelius  Wortendyke  of  the  New  Jersey  Midland  was  apparently 
slated  for  the  number  two  post  in  the  company  administration. 
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H.  L.  Purdy 


H.  L.  Purdy 


H.  H.  Purdy  and  Thomas  L.  Foulkes  were  among  the  first  conductors  the  Midland  ever  had. 


The  new  railway  swelled  B.  of  L.E.  ranks  at  Oswego.  Lefftn,  Sanford  and  Harding  were  Midland  men. 

Robert  F.  Harding 


Meets  First  and  Third  Sundays  in  each  month, 
m  xttQiHaexsi.s*  bau, 

Midland  Depot,  Corner  East  Third  and  Bridge  Streets. 


OFFICERS,  ' 

J.  W.  SUTTON,  Chief  Engineer.  • 

.LIAMS,  F.  E.  M.  WELCH,  S'.  E„  C.  B.  SANFORD,  F.  A.  E. 

LEFFIN,  S'.  A  E  ,  W.  HUSTON,  T.  A.  E.,  W.  E.  HARDING,  Guide 

K.  DONOHUE,  Chastain.  P.  FENNELL,  Cor.  Sec.  and  Jour.  Ag't. 


Welcome  to  the  Worthy. 


In  these  days  of  rapid  progress,  the  laying  of  the  last  slim 
rail  between  construction  points  was  the  signal  for  local  jubila¬ 
tion.  Irish  shovelers,  seldom  found  under  the  temperance  ban¬ 
ner,  were  joined  by  jovial  farmers,  itinerant  hop-pickers,  town 
drunks,  elated  merchants  and  rustic  mechanics  in  a  round  of 
toasts  to  the  Midland.  The  politicians  and  company  delegates 
to  these  festivities  exhibited  only  slightly  more  restraint  in  their 
behavior;  their  imbibing  was  accompanied  by  somewhat  politer 
deportment  at  a  separate  table  in  the  nearest  hostelry.  No  note 
of  discord,  except  for  the  customary  fist-fights,  marred  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  most  men  conjured  up  their  own  brand  of  pros¬ 
perity  through  an  alcoholic  haze. 

When  the  junction  was  made  between  Oswego  and  Nor¬ 
wich,  an  inspection  team  made  the  first  passenger  trip  on 
November  25th.  Littlejohn,  with  Superintendent  Addison  Day 
at  his  side,  rode  in  one  of  the  newest  coaches  on  the  road.  The 
gilded  lettering,  the  red  plush  cushions,  and  the  gleaming  oak 
and  walnut  panels  provoked  hushed  and  reverent  praise  from 
the  unofficial  critics  who  gathered  at  rural  stations  all  along  the 
line.  Before  the  party  reached  Oneida,  however,  a  message  was 
received  that  an  embankment  at  Pratts  had  collapsed  and  was 
not  yet  repaired.  Conductor  Tom  Foulkes  took  his  train  cau¬ 
tiously  southward  until  they  steamed  up  to  the  scene.  From 
noon  to  3  p.m.,  the  passengers  had  a  lesson  in  elementary  dig¬ 
ging  and  filling.  When  the  embankment  had  been  restored,  a 
gravel  train  tested  the  new  roadbed  and  escorted  the  official 
cars  to  Morrisville.  On  the  way  they  met  a  strange  procession 
consisting  of  an  impatient  brass  band  and  chilled  well-wishers 
who  had  felt  that  walking  down  the  tracks  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  circulation  than  waiting  longer  in  the  bitter  winds 
outside  Morrisville  Station.  These  somewhat  subdued  marchers 
clambered  aboard  the  cars  and  rode  on  to  their  station.  A 
sumptuous  repast  was  served  to  the  official  passengers  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  where  local  legend  has  it  that  100  rounds  of  cannon  fire 
greeted  the  train’s  arrival.  If  the  accounts  of  artillery  salutes 
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along  the  railroad  are  reasonably  correct,  upstate  New  York 
must  have  sounded  like  the  Battle  of  Vicksburg  for  many 
months.  When  regular  passenger  service  began,  engineer  Pat 
Crain  and  conductor  James  Purdy  took  charge  of  No.  2 ,  which 
clattered  and  chuffed  its  way  north  with  frequent  pauses  to 
“wood  up.”  Other  trains  were  run  by  Tom  Foulkes,  conductor 
and  Ed  McNiff,  engineer;  Tom  Wheaton,  engineer  and  P.  Dietz, 
conductor;  and  E.  Williams,  engineer  and  R.  Pendall,  conductor. 

The  year  1869  came  to  a  close  with  a  magnificent  occur¬ 
rence.  On  December  29th  a  loaded  passenger  train  from  Nor¬ 
wich  crossed  the  great  Lyon  Brook  Bridge.  With  its  long 
slender  supports  paired  and  crossed  at  the  center,  spaced  at 
economic  intervals,  the  trestle  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
single  file  of  drunken  schoolmasters.  Needless  to  say,  it  inspired 
little  confidence.  This  engineering  marvel  was  also  called 
popularly  the  “Spider’s  Web,”  so  that  not  all  of  the  700  pas¬ 
sengers  could  be  as  daring  as  their  presence  would  indicate. 
They  could  not  be  sure  whether  their  audience  of  almost  two 
thousand  sight-seers  from  Norwich  and  Oxford  were  there  to 
give  them  encouragement  or  to  witness  a  catastrophe.  Eyes 
wide  and  mouths  agape,  the  spectators  waited,  their  fears  un¬ 
doubtedly  mixed  with  a  lurking  hope  that  they  might  be  eye¬ 
witnesses  to  the  greatest  disaster  in  the  history  of  American 
railroading.  The  engine  Fulton  with  its  drag  of  two  passenger 
cars  and  ten  platforms  stopped  at  the  northern  end  of  the  trestle 
to  let  the  cowardly  off.  Then  the  train  lurched  forward  and 
rumbled  slowly  onto  the  center  span.  At  the  exact  center  the 
locomotive  clanked  to  a  standstill  and  the  whistle  was  sounded. 
How  many  feminine  shrieks  echoed  that  shrill  call  will  never 
be  known.  The  engineer  crossed  to  the  far  side,  then  reversed 
and  loaded  those  passengers  who  had  declined  the  honor  of 
crossing.  These  faint-hearted  souls,  who  congratulated  them¬ 
selves  upon  having  seen  the  crossing  without  hazarding  their 
lives,  were  treated  to  a  considerable  surprise  when  they  were 
jolted  forward  without  warning,  rocking  across  the  bridge  once 
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more.  This  lightning  passage  was  a  safe  one,  however,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  backing  slowly  across  Lyon  Brook  and 
returning,  coaches  and  flatcars  leading,  through  the  outskirts 
of  Norwich. 

On  one  of  the  first  Sunday  excursions  to  Lyon  Brook,  Con¬ 
ductor  Purdy  added  to  his  reputation  as  the  “Midland  Buffoon” 
by  frightening  his  charges  nearly  out  of  their  wits.  Regularly 
a  freight  trainman,  H.  H.  had  taken  the  job  of  baggageman  for 
the  day.  The  practice  was  for  the  engineman  to  shut  off  steam 
and  coast  to  an  easy  stop  halfway  across  for  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  gully.  At  the  moment  when  the  greatest  number  of 
noses  were  pressed  hard  against  the  car  windows,  an  overall- 
clad  figure  hurtled  out  into  space,  made  a  graceful  turn  or  two 
and  smacked  into  the  earth  almost  two  hundred  feet  below. 
Gasps  and  screams  expressed  the  horror  of  the  passengers,  and 
even  when  the  blue  denims  were  found  to  be  filled  with  straw, 
many  of  the  riders  were  not  amused.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as 
well  that  they  didn’t  hear  and  see  the  guffaws  and  leg-slapping 
that  went  on  in  the  baggage  car.  When  the  patrons’  complaints 
had  ceased  and  the  officials’  anger  had  cooled,  Purdy  was 
relieved  to  find  that  he  still  held  his  job. 

The  fears  of  the  Midland’s  human  cargo  were  not  un¬ 
founded,  for  many  a  construction  worker  had  given  his  life  in 
the  building  of  these  timber  bridges  and  perpendicular  cuts. 
Working  with  icy  hands  in  the  sprawling  wrought  iron  mass  of 
Lyon  Brook  bridge  was  not  an  ideal  way  to  spend  the  winter; 
the  workmen  who  perished  beneath  tons  of  earth  shaken  loose 
from  the  almost  vertical  gashes  in  the  hills  contributed  to  the 
casualty  figures  for  the  early  years  of  American  railroading. 

The  completion  of  the  Lyon  Brook  Bridge  was  only  the 
first  of  several  engineering  accomplishments  on  the  Midland. 
The  great  Shawangunk  tunnel  came  back  into  the  limelight 
when  a  nitroglycerin  explosion  killed  a  worker  named  Warren 
D.  Hannum  on  May  5th.  Excavation  here  proceeded  at  a  steady 
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pace,  and  a  confident  management  resumed  work  on  the  De- 
Ruyter  branch  with  an  estimated  1,000  men  and  a  steam  shovel. 
President  Littlejohn  was  quoted  as  saying  that  this  offshoot 
would  terminate  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  ‘"without  a  doubt.” 
On  August  1st  the  little  New  Berlin  branch  was  opened.  By 
October  the  Utica,  Clinton  &  Binghamton  Railroad,  which 
joined  onto  the  Midland  at  Smith’s  Valley,  was  opened  for  its 
entire  length.  Before  Christmas  a  lease  of  the  UC&B  was 
effected  by  the  Midland  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal 
Company.  And  this  same  month  the  sleepy  hamlet  of  DeRuyter 
awoke  one  morning  a  railroad  town,  as  the  track  layers  pushed 
the  rails  as  far  as  Tioughniogian  Street. 

The  Midland  brass  hats  were  keeping  pace  with  their  con¬ 
struction  crews  by  making  agreements  to  furnish  coal  to  upstate 
cities.  These  contracts  led  to  the  organization  of  separate  com¬ 
panies  like  the  Utica,  Clinton  &  Binghamton  and  the  Rome  & 
Clinton.  One  more  was  planned— the  Delhi  &  Middletown— but 
this  line  was  never  built,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  communities 
off  the  OM  main  line.  Years  later  the  village  of  Andes  was  striv¬ 
ing  in  the  courts  to  get  the  line  constructed.  The  Midland’s 
influence  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  led  to  appeals  for  state  aid  for  the  extensive  tunnel  work 
through  the  mountains.  In  the  meantime,  the  firm  of  Simpson 
&  Company  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  was  retained  to 
build  the  remaining  forty  miles  of  OM  trackage.  These  benevo¬ 
lent  contractors  let  it  be  known  that  they  had  hired  100,000 
Chinese  to  do  the  work.  When  this  report  had  been  duly  publi¬ 
cized  by  gullible  newspapers,  the  firm  was  able  to  hire  native 
American  workmen  at  extremely  low  wages.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  or  seen  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Orient.  The  New  York 
State  Assembly,  pressed  by  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
finally  passed  a  Midland  aid  bill  which  would  have  added  about 
one  million  dollars  to  the  Midland  coffers.  An  indication  that 
this  help  was  necessary  was  the  complete  suspension  of  work 
on  the  DeRuyter  line. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  OSWEGO 


BETWEEN 


LAKE  ONTARIO  AND  THE  ATLANTIC. 


Two  Express  Trains  daily  each  way,  with  Luxurious  Day  and 
Night  Cars  attached,  run  between  New  York 
and  Oswegro  without  change. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THROUGH  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 


WESTWARD. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  2.  No.  4. 

STATIONS.  Through  Ontario 

Mail.  Exp. 

No.  1.  No.  H. 

STATIONS.  Through  Atlantic 

Mail.  Exp. 

New  York . Leave  7.50  a.  M.  6.30  P.  M. 

Jersey  City .  **  S.00  “  6.40  “ 

Oswego . Leave  7.00  a.  m.  6.00  p.  m. 

Fulton .  “  7.28  “  6.25  “ 

Central  Square .  “  7.58  “  6.55  “ 

Cleveland .  8.30  “  7.25  “ 

Oneida .  .  “  “  8.0(1  “ 

Hackensack . . .  “  8.52  “  6.40  “ 

Paterson .  “  9.12  “  7.01  “ 

Newark .  “  8.35  “  6.25  “ 

Montclair .  “  8.55  “  6.39  “ 

Newfoundland .  .  “  10.29  “  8.24  ** 

Franklin .  “  11.06  “  8.54  “ 

Eaton .  “  10.10  “ 

Utica .  “  7.25  “  5.15  “ 

Rome .  “  7.00  “  4.50  “ 

Unionville .  “  11.47  “  9.36  “ 

Middletown .  “  12.38  p.m.  10.12  “ 

Cortland .  “  9.00  “  3.00  “ 

Norwich .  “  11.12  “  9.30  “ 

Ellenville . Arrive  1.50  “ 

Oxford .  “  11.85  “  9.55  “ 

Liberty . Leave  2.31  “  11.58  “ 

Hancock .  “  4.11  1.38  a.  M. 

Walton .  “  4.55  “  2.20  “ 

New  Berlin .  “  10.25  “ 

Sidney . . .  “  12.17  p.m.  10.44  “ 

Delhi .  “  12.10  “ 

Delhi  Arrive  9.35  *’  S.OO  “ 

Walton .  “  1.17  “  11.48  “ 

Hancock . . .  “  1.58  “  12.36  a.  m. 

Sidney . .....Leave  5.52  “  3.16  “ 

New  Berlin . . Arrive  7.20  “  9.05  “ 

Liberty .  “  3.44  “  2.22  “ 

Oxford . Leave  6.32  “  3.58  “ 

Norv/ich .  “  7.10  “  4.20  “ 

Ellenville .  “  4.00  “ 

Middletown .  “  5.36  “  4.10  “ 

Cortland . Arrive  9.40  “ 

Unionville .  “  6,17  “  4.47  “ 

Franklin .  “  7.00  “  5.22  “ 

Newfoundland .  “  7.38  “  6.00  “ 

Montclair  ....  .  7.34  “ 

Utica .  “  9.55  “  11.10  a.m. 

Oneida . .  ...  “  9.00  “  6.10  “ 

Cleveland .  “  9.39  “  6.40  “ 

Central  Square .  “  10.14  “  7.03  “ 

Newark .  7.47  “ 

Paterson . Arrive  8.50  “  7.46  “ 

Hackensack .  “  9.09  “  8.09  “ 

Fulton . 1 .  “  10^47  “  7.28  “ 

Oswego . Arrive  11.15  P.  M.  7.55  a.  m. 

Jersey  City .  “  9.47  ,,  7.41  “ 

New  York .  “  10.00  p.  m.  7.50  a.  m. 

Tlie  only  Daily  Line  between  New  York  and  Oswego. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  New  York  and  return,  good  until  October  ist,  1873,  on  Sale  at  all  Ticket  Stations 

West  of  Liberty,  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  from  Regular  Rates. 

Ask  for  a  New  York  Excursion  Ticket  via  this  New,  Short  and  Picturesque  Route. 
Quick  Time  and  Sure  Connections.  Baggage  Checked  Through. 

Tussenger  Depots  in  New  York,  foot  of  Courtlandt  and  Desbrosses  Streets,  and  Jersey  City . 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  Ml  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Gerald  M.  Best 


In  1873  the  New  Jersey  Midland  and  the  Middletown,  Unipnville  and  Water  Gap  formed  the 

southern  link  for  the  Oswego  Midland. 


When  Governor  Hoffman  vetoed  the  aid  bill,  doubts  arose 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  company  to  meet  its  financial  obligations. 
Sporadic  labor  troubles  broke  out  all  along  the  line,  largely 
controlled  in  the  fashion  of  the  time— the  men  were  fired,  often 
without  collecting  their  pay.  The  state  did  attempt  to  relieve 
the  Midland  money  pinch  by  amending  the  Town  Bonding  Act 
to  permit  savings  banks  to  invest  in  the  venture.  However,  the 
legislature  was  now  exhibiting  the  slightest  amount  of  caution, 
much  overdue,  about  the  Midland.  It  added  a  stipulation  that 
county  treasurers  must  maintain  a  sinking  fund  for  redemption 
of  the  town  bonds. 

The  year  1871  saw  continued  activity  in  the  Midland  coun¬ 
try.  The  Ellenville  branch  and  a  section  twenty-seven  miles 
long,  from  Middletown  to  Centerville  (divided  by  the  unfin¬ 
ished  Shawangunk  tunnel)  were  opened.  Nevertheless,  the 
hesitancy  of  the  railroad  to  run  trains  over  the  just-completed 
DeRuyter  line  hinted  that  the  construction  was  not  of  the  best 
quality.  They  appeared  to  be  observing  the  dictum  that  “haste 
makes  waste.”  Also,  the  great  tunnel  was  a  source  of  frustra¬ 
tion.  All  during  the  spring  the  rock  in  the  west  end  of  the  bore 
took  on  a  malevolent  personality  all  its  own.  Without  warning, 
sections  of  the  floor  began  to  collapse  and  blow  up,  throwing 
stunned  and  bewildered  men  in  all  directions.  Landslides  oc¬ 
curring  almost  daily  held  up  trains  on  the  completed  track 
between  Morrisville  and  Eaton. 

7*  Less  ambitious  men  might  have  taken  these  portents  rather 
seriously,  but  the  projectors  of  the  Midland  found  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  reports  that  gold-bearing  quartz  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  Shawangunk  tunnel— possibly  enough  to  finish  the 
line  without  the  state  aid  that  had  been  denied  them.  This 
dream,  like  so  many  other  Midland  dreams,  had  no  substance. 
Ironically,  the  Legislature,  still  under  the  enchantment  of 
Littlejohn  and  Low,  passed  an  enabling  bill  permitting  the 
company  to  extend  its  trackage  “to  any  point  on  Lake  Erie  or 
the  Niagara  River.”  Without  the  ring  of  hard  cash,  this  seemed 
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an  empty  gesture,  like  a  warm  handshake  for  a  hungry  man. 
No  worries  seemed  to  cloud  the  imagination  of  the  Midland 
managers,  for  they  now  began  investigation  of  a  brand-new 
main  line  from  Hancock  straight  to  Cortland  and  beyond.  And 
President  Littlejohn  went  ahead  with  a  lease  of  the  Middletown 
&  Crawford  for  99  years,  in  order  to  obtain  right-of-way  north 
out  of  Middletown.  Corporate  bonds  with  the  New  Jersey  Mid¬ 
land  were  also  strengthened. 

The  corporate  overlap  of  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Mid¬ 
land  with  the  New  Jersey  Midland  could  not  have  been  clearer 
than  when  engine  No.  2  of  the  Jersey  line  was  delivered  in 
April  of  1871  with  the  name  “C.  A.  Wortendyke”  emblazoned 
on  the  cab.  No.  1  was  unnamed,  but  obviously  had  been  re¬ 
served  for  a  tribute  to  Littlejohn.  A  few  of  these  first  locomo¬ 
tives  on  the  NJM  were  lettered  “New  York  Midland,”  a  blow 
to  New  Jersey  pride,  but  suggestive  of  the  merger  which  never 
materialized.  The  little  Middletown,  Unionville  &  Water  Gap 
Railroad  was  grafted  onto  the  Oswego  Midland  to  achieve  a 
junction  between  these  two  larger  roads  near  Franklin,  New 
Jersey.  With  such  elaborate  preparations  made,  it  might  be 
thought  that  Dame  Fortune  smiled  down  upon  the  venture. 
Such  was  not  the  case,  however. 

Hard  luck  hounded  the  Midland.  Oswego  citizens  eyed  the 
DeRuyter  branch  with  some  apprehension,  for  their  claim  to 
greatness  for  this  Great  Lakes  port  depended,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  becoming  the  northern  terminus  of  the  line  out  of 
New  York  City.  The  public  announcement  of  the  project  to 
take  the  main  line  from  Hancock  to  Cortland  met  with  under¬ 
standable  resistance  from  Oswego  as  well  as  from  all  other 
communities  north  of  Hancock,  and  the  plan  was  promptly 
forgotten.  The  Erie  Railroad,  the  largest  taxpayer  in  the  town 
of  Hancock,  began  agitating  for  the  repudiation  of  the  town 
bonds.  Residents  of  Hancock  shared  this  sentiment  and  carried 
their  case  to  court,  where  they  lost  but  established  a  precedent 
that  was  to  be  followed  by  other  governmental  bodies  along  the 
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route  in  years  to  come.  Even  the  completion  of  the  Blooming- 
burg  tunnel  could  not  calm  the  fears  of  investors. 

At  Bloomingburg  the  removal  of  61,600  yards  of  rock  from 
the  tunnel  of  3,850  feet  was  completed  on  October  19,  1871, 
after  a  long  period  of  around-the-clock  digging.  The  annoyed 
inhabitants  of  by-passed  Monticello  had  made  this  enterprise 
into  the  bugbear  of  the  entire  construction.  They  claimed  that 
the  resources  of  the  company  would  be  drained  by  this  enor¬ 
mous  project  and  that  either  the  bore  would  never  be  com¬ 
pleted  or  the  railroad  would  go  into  early  bankruptcy  and  fail  of 
its  original  purpose.  The  worthies  of  this  lovely  village  felt  that 
they  were  fighting  for  their  economic  life,  and  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  new  railroad  s  five-mile  distance  from  Monticello, 
they  organized  the  line  named  the  Monticello  &  Port  Jervis 
Company.  Despite  such  public  alarms,  the  work  went  on.  The 
supervisor  for  the  tunnel  excavation  was  well  selected.  Anthony 
Jones,  who  later  worked  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  pushed  his  crews  forward  from  both  ends  of  the 
mountain,  with  a  show  of  outward  confidence.  He  would  have 
been  justified  in  having  some  private  doubts,  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  made  this  tunnel  unusual  and  difficult  were  a 
six-hundred-foot  curve  from  the  east  and  a  double  incline.  An 
engineer  who  directed  his  digging  teams  past  each  other  would 
have  sealed  his  fate  in  the  profession  forever.  The  error  in 
joining  the  two  sections  was  less  than  one  inch— a  tribute  to  the 
care  and  ability  of  this  young  man. 

The  most  prized  souvenir  of  the  Shawangunk  tunnel  con¬ 
struction  was  the  last  drill— the  tool  which  would  make  the  first 
perforation.  Late  in  September  of  1871  sounds  from  the  east 
told  the  western  team  that  the  drill  would  soon  appear  on 
their  side.  They  slackened  off  until  the  point  of  the  boring 
tool  ^appeared.  Rough  hands  seized  it,  wedged  it  with  a  pick 
axe  and  pulled  it  through.  Then,  with  great  haste,  they  buried 
it  under  three  or  four  tons  of  rock,  placing  another  drill  on 
the  floor  in  the  meantime.  This  substitute  drill  was  taken  with 
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Albert  Phillips 

Impressively  ornate,  the  tax-free  bond  belonged  to  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  soon  to  be  called  upon  to 

rescue  his  investment. 


much  ceremony  to  the  local  blacksmith’s  shop  where  it  was 
cut  up  for  exhibition  purposes.  Mr.  J.  V.  Morrison,  who  perpe¬ 
trated  the  hoax,  revealed  it  later  and  sent  the  stolen  relic  on 
to  Albany.  The  first*  man  through  the  passage  was  the  eminent 
Henry  R.  Low,  and  the  first  train  puffed  gently  into  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  Shawangunk  tunnel  on  January  24,  1872. 

In  spite  of  discouragements  and  disappointments,  the  Mid¬ 
land  was  now  substantially  complete.  It  connected  with  the 
Albany  &  Susquehanna  (Delaware  and  Hudson)  at  Sidney 
Plains;  with  the  Erie  at  Middletown;  with  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  at  Norwich;  with  the  Utica  &  Black  River  at 
Utica;  with  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  at  Rome;  with 
the  Syracuse  &  Chenango  Valley  at  Earlville;  with  the  Caze- 
novia  &  Canastota  at  DeRuyter.  At  least  thirty-three  engines 
were  running  and  twenty-eight  more  were  on  order.  The  road 
was  still  running  in  disconnected  sections,  with  an  unfinished 
portion  in  Delaware  County.  The  earnings,  although  up  from 
preceding  years,  were  insufficient  in  1872  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  bonds. 

The  Auburn  Branch  (the  grander  name  for  the  DeRuyter 
line)  had  opened  on  July  26,  1871  with  a  passenger  train  from 
Norwich  drawn  by  locomotive  No.  15,  the  DeRuyter ,  with 
Emery  Card  as  engineer  and  David  Shattuck,  conductor.  This 
wandering  iron  trail  was  built  by  way  of  diminutive  settlements 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  fields  and  hills  by  such 
names  as  South  Plymouth,  Plymouth,  Ireland’s  Mills,  Beaver 
Meadow,  Otselic  Center  and  Crumb  Hill.  Hard-working  sons 
of  Erin  had  pecked  out  the  dirt  for  two-wheeled  mule  carts, 
which  carried  their  earthen  loads  off  to  build  new  embank¬ 
ments.  Narrow-gauge  gravity  cars  were  also  emploved  to  carry 
badly  needed  fill  down  to  the  construction  sites.  When  the 
crews  reached  DeRuyter  they  made  a  sharp  right-angle  turn 
to  the  south  and  hooked  up  to  the  Ithaca  &  Cortland,  which 
granted  Midland  trackage  rights.  Then  they  struck  out  from 
Freeville  at  another  right  angle,  roughly  paralleling  the  South- 
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ern  Central  (Lehigh  Valley)  toward  Auburn.  When  the  rails 
reached  Venice,  observers  were  strengthened  in  their  belief  that 
the  rails  would  eventually  lead  to  the  shores  of  Erie. 

On  December  16,  1872,  through  passenger  service  to  Scipio 
Center  was  instituted,  with  a  stage  company  supplying  the 
transportation  into  Auburn.  Unfortunately,  there  were  almost  no 
paying  customers,  except  for  occasional  special  excursions,  after 
the  initial  trip.  Perhaps  only  the  train  crews  could  put  up  with 
the  infernal  screeching  of  the  dried-out  timber  trestles.  Several 
of  these  slender  wooden  bridges  had  been  raised  to  cross  great 
gaps  too  high  and  wide  for  immediate  filling.  The  structure  at 
Wilbert’s  farm,  called  the  Rainbow  Trestle,  was  the  longest 
(250  ties)  and  highest  (95  feet)  of  these. 

At  the  operating  level  there  were  strange  occurrences.  The 
lack  of  a  telegraph  system  led  to  embarrassing  situations.  On 
one  trip,  a  train  from  Norwich  arrived  at  Smith’s  Valley  (Ran- 
dallsville )  ten  minutes  behind  time  and  took  the  siding  for  the 
down  train.  One  hour  passed  rather  quickly.  By  the  end  of  the 
second,  however,  the  streams  of  tobacco  juice  from  the  engine 
cab  came  more  explosively  and  the  tact  of  the  conductor  was 
giving  way  to  irritation.  When  the  third  hour  had  passed,  the 
harassed  ticket-puncher  could  take  no  more  complaints  from 
his  angry  passengers.  He  mounted  a  borrowed  horse  and  jogged 
down  the  line  to  locate  the  trouble.  At  Hamilton  he  discovered 
the  down  train  three  hours  late,  too,  waiting  for  the  up  train. 
A  railroad  run  on  such  a  schedule  could  not  hope  to  compete 
with  the  established  stage  lines. 

Shortly  thereafter,  three  hundred  strikers  quit  construction 
work  on  the  Midland  and  marched  up  the  line  from  Hancock 
almost  to  Walton,  gathering  strength  as  they  went.  Soon  their 
anger  dissipated,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  miles  traveled, 
and  they  dropped  out  a  few  at  a  time  until  none  were  left 
with  stamina  to  continue.  A  spark-spouting  locomotive  set  a 
destructive  fire  south  of  Ellenville  that  raged  out  of  control 
for  days.  A  relatively  minor  accident  claimed  the  life  of  Milo  H. 
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The  carpenter’s  dream  near  Otselic  Center  was  nicknamed  the  "Rainbow  Trestle”  because  of  its 

height  and  crescent-shaped  curve. 
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George  C.  Slawson 

Two  passenger  tickets  list  stations  on  lines  abandoned  (DeRuyter  and  Plymouth)  and  shunned 

(Newark,  on  the  NJM). 
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Tift  on  Randall’s  work  train  out  of  Oneida— the  first  train  crew¬ 
man  to  die  at  his  post.  He  had  applied  the  tender  brakes 
while  the  engine  was  backing  up,  and  when  the  train  derailed, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  mud  beneath  the  overturned  locomo¬ 
tive.  In  July,  1872,  at  nearly  the  same  spot,  a  freight  train 
jumped  the  tracks,  smashing  eight  or  nine  cars  and  delaying 
passenger  traffic  for  many  hours.  A  new  depot  and  most  of  a 
standing  train  of  new  passenger  coaches  went  up  in  smoke  at 
Delhi  soon  after. 

Tunnel  explosions,  derailments,  disastrous  fires,  landslides, 
bridge  collapses  and  similar  phenomena  were  characteristic  of 
nineteenth  century  railroading  and  must  not  be  viewed  as 
unique  to  the  Midland.  These  were  part  of  the  normal  risk  of 
building  and  running  a  railway. 

On  January  1st  of  1873  the  Montclair  branch  of  the  New 
Jersey  Midland  was  operating  trains  from  Cortlandt  Street  to 
Ringwood  and  Monks,  a  distance  of  38/2  miles.  The  gap  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County  was  rapidly  being  closed  and  final  arrangements 
were  being  made  to  lease  the  Utica  and  Rome  companies. 

f  Qualms  felt  by  Midland  investors  were  not  shared  by  the 
laboring  men.  The  attractiveness  of  the  new  railroad  drew  so 
many  determined  job  applicants  that  Superintendent  W.  P. 
McKinley  was  forced  to  publish  a  general  notice  that  persons 
offering  bribes  to  get  conductor’s  positions  would  be  prosecuted 
unless  such  applications  ceased.  The  stockholders  were  hardly 
so  optimistic;  they  watched  the  estimated  cost  of  construction 
rise  from  $10,000  a  mile  in  1866  to  $40,000  a  mile  in  1872  to 
$80,000  a  mile  in  1873.  But  there  had  been  substantial  prog¬ 
ress.  The  annual  report  issued  in  April  of  1873  listed  84  loco¬ 
motives;  51  passenger  coaches;  30  baggage,  mail  and  express 
cars;  359  box  and  stock  cars;  609  flat  cars;  17  cabooses;  400 
gondolas;  96  gravel  and  ore  cars;  196  four-wheeled  coal  cars 
and  six  snow  plows.  The  New  Jersey  Midland,  including  the 
Montclair  Railway,  was  transferred  by  lease  to  the  Oswego 
Midland  in  June  of  1872.  The  Montclair  had  evidently  been  the 
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favored  route  into  New  Jersey,  but  engineering  and  financial 
barriers  stood  in  the  way  of  its  completion.  Its  rails  ended  at 
Greenwood  Lake  on  the  state  line  and  it  was  never  extended 
through  Sugar  Loaf  into  Middletown.  When  OM  trains  rattled 
south  towards  New  York  City,  the  Montclair  was  used  as  an 
alternate  route  from  Pompton  Junction  only.  Even  those  who 
might  defend  the  steep  cost  of  the  Midland  construction  would 
have  blanched  at  the  outlay  for  this  “short-cut”— $200,000  per 
mile. 

The  new  snowplows  got  their  first  workout  early  in  March 
when  a  wild  snowstorm  hit  upstate  New  York  and  filled  Walk¬ 
er’s  Cut,  between  Higgins ville  and  Fish  Creek.  One  shining 
plow  coupled  to  three  snorting  locomotives  made  a  gallant 
effort  to  knock  a  hole  in  this  drifted  white  wall.  The  sole  result 
of  the  assault  was  a  bone-shaking  stop  which  dumped  wood 
from  the  engine  tenders  onto  the  crews. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  company  itself  struck  a  financial 
obstacle.  The  money  was  running  out  and  no  more  was  forth¬ 
coming.  Spurning  his  gift  for  turning  a  fine  phrase,  President 
Littlejohn  submitted  a  rather  commonplace  resignation.  George 
Opdyke  took  control  and  glossed  over  the  current  troubles 
with  an  eloquent  speech  about  the  imminent  “breakthrough” 
to  Buffalo  and  Lake  Erie.  Littlejohn  stepped  down  to  vice- 
president  and  took  charge  of  this  “Western  Extension.”  To 
bolster  their  tottering  empire,  these  men  could  report  the  first 
through  train  from  Oswego  to  Jersey  City  on  July  10,  1873.  The 
evening  before,  the  last  rail  had  been  spiked  down  twelve  miles 
west  of  Westfield  Flats  (Roscoe).  The  west  rail,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  was  engraved  with  the  name  “D.  C.  Littlejohn,”  the 
east  rail  with  “George  Opdyke.”  Elisha  P.  Wheeler,  former 
vice-president,  was  called  upon  to  drive  the  last  spike.  Hat¬ 
less  and  stripped  to  the  waist,  he  hammered  it  into  place  with 
an  exact  (and  a  prophetic)  thirteen  strokes.  Thus,  at  8:15  p.m. 
on  a  cloudy  and  overcast  day,  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  five  locomotive  whistles,  the  inevitable  can- 
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non  fire  and  the  halting  strains  of  the  local  musical  aggregation, 
the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  became  a  reality.  Only  one 
major  figure  was  unable  to  be  present.  Dewitt  C.  Littlejohn  had 
urgent  business  elsewhere. 

When  a  permanent  lease  of  the  New  Jersey  Midland  was 
announced  in  September,  the  OM  was  obliged  to  shoulder  an 
even  bigger  financial  burden.  The  terms  included  the  payment 
of  a  floating  debt  of  $265,000  and  rental  of  $1,500  a  day  for  the 
first  ten  days  and  $2,000  a  day  thereafter,  until  all  NJM  debts 
were  paid. 

The  staggering  costs  incurred  by  the  new  railroad  could  be 
borne  no  longer.  The  Panic  of  1873  was  simply  an  added  blow 
to  the  fallen  corporation,  and  bankruptcy  came  almost  as  a 
blessing.  As  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland 
moved  inevitably  into  the  courts,  Dewitt  C.  Littlejohn  receded 
quietly  into  the  background.  A  sudden  interest  in  lumbering 
took  him  out  of  the  city  of  Oswego  into  the  timber  lands.  He 
would  never  “railroad”  again. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


When  it  entered  receivership 
in  July  of  1873,  the  Oswego 
Midland  consisted  of  a  rambling  stretch  of  rails  dodging  through 
the  hills  and  over  the  valleys  of  some  of  the  roughest  territory 
in  New  York  State.  The  final  survey  line  had  been  set  not  so 
much  according  to  the  best  natural  route  nor  consistent  with 
the  location  of  the  major  industrial  cities;  it  had  been  kinked 
and  twisted  to  pass  through  those  communities  which  had  pro¬ 
vided  the  necessary  funds  for  its  construction.  Provisions  for 
keeping  the  railroad  alive  after  its  birth  were  never  ‘made. 
Puzzled  outsiders  might  easily  remark,  “It’s  pretty,  but  what’s 
it  for?” 

The  two  men  selected  to  save  the  railroad  from  complete 
ruin  were  Abram  S.  Hewitt  and  James  G.  Stevens.  Nothing 
could  be  achieved  by  grumbling  about  the  line  of  rails  itself, 
so  the  receivers  looked  to  see  what  they  had  to  work  with. 
Ninety-four  first-class  locomotives  made  an  impressive  roster, 
even  if  the  list  fell  six  short  of  the  planned  one  hundred.  The 
Oakland  and  five  others  never  saw  Midland  service.  The  Oak¬ 
land  was  orphaned  in  this  fashion:  as  No.  89,  she  had  been 
ordered,  built  and  lettered,  but  a  mechanical  flaw  developed 
which  was  not  corrected  until  after  the  Midland  bankruptcy. 
Therefore,  the  Rhode  Island  Company  leased  her  to  the  Boston 
&  Providence  and  later  sold  her  to  the  Providence  &  Worcester 
as  their  Columbus. 

Two  more  engines  were  eliminated  from  the  active  service 
in  a  quite  different  fashion.  September  26  promised  to  be  a 
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Abram  S.  Hewitt  was  a  shrewd  and  able  administrator  charged  with  the 
duty  of  rejuvenating  the  railroad  old  beyond  its  years. 
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chilly,  overcast  day,  and  the  morning  sun  was  unable  to  pierce 
the  heavy  fog  that  hung  low  along  the  railroad  embankment  on 
the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson.  Conductor  Gilbert's  way  freight 
chugged  out  of  the  Jersey  City  terminal  at  4:10  a.m.,  about 
one  hour  late.  Rumbling  north  through  the  clouds  of  mist,  it 
halted  for  orders  at  West  End  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
later.  Although  he  was  instructed  to  wait  in  the  clear  for  the 
southbound  local  passenger  just  steaming  out  of  Wortendyke, 
Gilbert  consulted  his  watch  and  decided  to  run  for  Homestead. 
Had  he  checked  his  timepiece  with  the  station  clock,  Gilbert 
would  have  discovered  an  error  of  eight  minutes  in  favor  of  the 
passenger  train.  Gambling  on  eight  minutes  he  did  not  have, 
the  conductor  waved  his  engineer  a  highball  and  swung  aboard. 
Just  short  of  safety,  the  slight  miscalculation  became  the  steel 
certainties  of  engines  58  and  36  pilot  to  pilot.  With  a  thun¬ 
derous  crash,  both  engines  rose  into  the  air  like  fighting  stallions 
and  fell  together.  Three  men  died  in  the  disaster:  Kelly,  the 
passenger  engineer;  Messener,  the  freight  fireman  and  McNeil, 
a  station  hand. 

Effects  of  the  Midland  bankruptcy  were  felt  everywhere. 
The  layoff  of  hundreds  of  workmen  at  the  Rogers  Locomotive 
Works  was  blamed  on  the  Midland,  although  this  claim  was 
exaggerated.  Irate  stockholders  fumed  and  discontented  em¬ 
ployees  rebelled.  Some  few  people  could  be  philosophical,  even 
humorous,  despite  the  calamity.  One  official  received  an  inves¬ 
tor's  telegram  which  begged  that  the  investor’s  interests  be 
protected.  The  reply  read: 

How  can  I  save  others  when  myself  I  cannot  save?  Beyond 

this  roaring  flood  are  pleasant  fields  and  pastures  green. 

Read  good  books  and  abstain  from  profanity. 

Hewitt  and  Stevens  had  walked  into  a  hornet’s  nest.  In 
November  unpaid  wages  amounted  to  $459,000,  and  expenses 
exceeded  receipts  by  approximately  $3,000  a  day.  In  addition, 
the  Middletown  shops,  an  absolute  necessity,  were  under  con¬ 
struction  (on  land  purchased  from  the  Midland’s  Henry  R. 
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Low),  requiring  considerable  financial  outlay.  A  voter’s  refer¬ 
endum  in  Hancock,  New  York,  resulted  in  a  335  to  2  decision 
to  resist  further  payment  on  its  bonds.  Auburn  waxed  indignant 
over  the  reduction  of  trains  to  three  per  week,  with  rumored 
winter  suspension.  To  top  it  all  off,  mail  trains  1  and  2  slammed 
into  each  other  near  Hancock  because  of  faulty  train  orders. 
When  shipping  arrangements  with  the  now-independent  New 
Jersey  Midland  became  difficult,  only  courageous  or  foolhardy 
men  could  hope  for  the  company’s  future.  The  Montclair  line, 
to  which  the  Oswego  Midland  held  title,  was  not  only  inac¬ 
cessible  but  so  skimpily  built  that  it  was  not  suitable  for 
through  traffic  anyway.  Without  any  outward  evidence  of  dis¬ 
enchantment,  the  managers  contracted  with  the  Erie  for  trans¬ 
fer  of  freight  and  passengers  to  the  older  company’s  broad 
gauge  cars  at  Middletown.  Further  negotiations  with  the  New 
Jersey  Midland  resulted  in  a  new  transfer  agreement,  in  return 
for  which  the  NJM  obtained  badly  needed  rolling  stock  for 
its  own  operation.  And  the  Montclair  Railway  (called  an  “un¬ 
profitable  siding’’  by  critics )  passed  out  of  OM  hands  when  the 
Chancellor  of  New  Jersey  auctioned  it  off  to  satisfy  right-of-way 
claims  against  it. 

As  soon  as  his  duties  permitted,  Receiver  Stevens  conducted 
the  first  objective  inspection  of  the  railroad.  This  report,  dated 
1874,  was  thorough  and  honest.  The  56-pound  rail  he  found  to 
be  “of  good  quality  and  in  fair  condition,  excepting  that  laid 
between  Oxford  and  Eaton,”  which  was  giving  out  rapidly.  The 
hemlock  ties  and  trestles  were  “decaying  fast”  and  “needed 
heavy  repair.”  Because  the  cuts  had  been  dug  in  the  easiest 
and  fastest  way  possible,  landslides  were  constantly  occurring, 
delaying  trains  for  long  periods.  The  glamor  was  stripped  from 
Littlejohn’s  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  main  line  in  Stevens’ 
direct  prose: 

From  Oneida  north  the  increase  of  traffic  will  be  slow; 
the  soil  is  generally  poor,  the  towns  small,  and  nothing  that 
at  present  can  be  seen  warrants  any  hope  of  rapid  growth 
in  the  future. 
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At  last  the  company  had  a  man  who  could  see  with  open  eyes 
that  light  traffic,  a  poor  roadbed,  inadequate  bridges  and  feath¬ 
erweight  rails  did  not  add  up  to  a  first  class  railroad. 

Nor  would  men  work  without  wages.  Groups  of  workers 
chained  down  locomotives,  spiked  switches  and  tore  up  the 
track  at  Walton,  Summitville  and  other  points  along  the  line 
as  a  protest  against  the  lack  of  payment.  When  the  engineers 

threatened  to  walk  out,  Hewitt  stated:  1095135 

Assure  the  engineers  for  me  personally  that  there  is  not 
a  dollar  in  the  possession  of  the  receivers  to  meet  the  back 
payroll.  If  they  choose  to  stop  the  road,  they  can  do  so  ( and 
lose  all  chance  of  getting  it)  .  .  . 

Periodically,  new  outbreaks  of  employee  violence  disturbed 
the  management,  but  these  were  relatively  mild  compared  with 
the  assaults  made  on  the  Midland  by  the  outraged  communities 
which  had  been  “cheated”  by  the  bankruptcy. 

Tax  collectors  up  and  down  the  line  swooped  down  on 
railroad  equipment.  At  Delhi,  a  loaded  passenger  train  was 
stopped  and  impounded.  At  DeRuyter,  a  passenger  coach  and 
four  box  cars  were  seized.  At  New  Berlin,  a  locomotive  was 
chained  and  padlocked.  At  Smith’s  Valley,  twenty-four  freight 
cars  were  claimed.  Unsatisfied  tax  bills  gave  countless  hamlets 
revenge  for  their  financial  losses.  In  spite  of  a  court  injunction 
restraining  towns  from  selling  this  equipment,  it  stayed  in  their 
possession  and  operations  became  very  risky.  Conditions  were 
so  bad  that  Hewitt  released  a  public  notice  that  if  tax  col¬ 
lectors  continued  to  seize  rolling  stock,  the  railroad  would 
close  down  completely. 

Passenger  service  in  many  areas  was  reduced  to  a  single 
coach  in  fading  maroon  livery  trailing  a  slow  freight  train.  A 
mail  train  was  delayed  twenty-seven  hours  at  Cooks  Falls  when 
it  was  entrapped  in  a  mud  slide.  Abandonment  of  the  entire 
road  was  advocated  by  more  than  one  observer,  and  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Standard  printed  a  sarcastic  news  item  which  pointedly 
fixed  the  blame  for  the  Midland’s  predicament: 
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Honorable  D.  C.  Littlejohn  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York.  That  is  a 
deserved  honor.  No  man  in  the  state  knows  anything  like 
as  much  about  the  geography  of  central  New  York  as  the 
Honorable  D.  C.  He  has  canvassed  it,  surveyed  it,  stumped  it, 
built  a  very  crooked  railroad  all  over  it,  and  finally  persuaded 
the  simple  natives  to  mortgage  it.  Why  shouldn’t  he  be  elected 
a  fellow? 

Disregarding  the  more  extreme  critics,  Hewitt  and  Stevens 
kept  going  as  best  they  could,  even  improving  the  property 
where  there  was  need  for  improvement.  But  these  patching 
projects  were  also  unlucky.  On  the  24th  of  October  near  Trout 
Brook,  Engineer  Moore’s  work  train  w.as  working  the  south  side 
of  the  switch,  and  another  work  train  driven  by  Bill  McCloud 
was  busy  to  the  north.  When  the  time  approached  for  the 
arrival  of  the  regular  freight  train,  both  engineers  returned  to 
the  siding.  McCloud  was  able  to  clear  the  main  line,  but  Moore 
took  more  time  and  sent  his  flagman  up  the  track  north  of  the 
switch.  The  engineer  of  the  approaching  freight  waved  to  the 
flagman,  assuming  that  he  belonged  to  the  only  train  visible 
to  him— McCloud’s,  which  was  safely  off  the  main  line.  He 
opened  the  throttle  another  notch  and  his  train  picked  up 
speed  again.  In  a  few  moments  he  came  up  against  Moore’s 
standing  train  and  rammed  him  before  he  could  apply  the 
brakes.  One  life  was  lost— G.  Hoffenburger,  fireman  of  the  work 
train.  The  location  of  the  collision  is  noteworthy;  it  occurred 
within  yards  of  the  site  where  the  last  rail  was  laid. 

Finally,  the  situation  became  too  much  for  the  receivers  to 
bear,  and  at  midnight,  February  27,  1875,  the  Midland  ceased 
operating  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Stevens.  The  D&H 
Canal  Company  (which  operated  the  Albany  and  Susque¬ 
hanna)  stepped  in  to  run  trains  from  Sidney  to  Utica  and  Rome, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  railroad  was  abandoned.  Assuming 
that  his  purchase  agreement  with  the  OM  would  not  be  lived 
up  to,  a  farmer  named  Bennett  at  Westfield  Flats  tore  up  the 
rails  across  his  farm  and  plowed  down  the  roadbed.  A  Mrs.  Por- 
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ter  of  New  Hurley  was  arrested  a  month  later  for  repeatedly 
ripping  up  the  tracks  with  the  aid  of  an  axe  and  a  15-year-old 
son.  She  fought  off  an  engine  crew  with  stones  and  could  not  be 
mollified  until  she  was  taken  before  Federal  Judge  Blatchford 
in  New  York  City.  He  assured  her  that  she  would  keep  her 
rights  to  payment  for  her  land.  The  suspension  of  operations 
continued  for  better  than  thirty  days,  and  was  resumed  with 
only  such  interruptions  as  indignant  land-owners  like  these 
provided.  In  the  fall  of  this  same  year,  impounded  equipment 
was  actually  auctioned  off  by  tax  collectors  and  apparently  sold 
back  to  company  bidders. 

The  length  of  track  between  Trout  Brook  and  Westfield 
Flats  was  again  the  scene  of  an  accident  when  a  snowplow 
and  its  locomotive  left  the  rails  on  February  2,  1876.  Riding 
the  engine  was  Superintendent  Henry  M.  Flint,  and  Master 
Mechanic  John  Minshull  was  aboard  the  plow.  The  engineman 
was  the  same  William  McCloud  who  had  been  a  horrified 
witness  to  the  recent  Trout  Brook  accident.  Caroming  off  the 
side  of  a  bridge  over  the  Beaver  Kill,  the  plow  and  engine 
plunged  headlong  into  the  stream,  carrying  most  of  the  bridge 
supports  with  them.  Flint  was  pinned  next  to  the  boiler  head, 
surrounded  by  escaping  steam.  While  other  crew  members 
pried  the  unfortunate  man  out  of  his  own  private  Hell,  Minshull 
stumbled  up  the  embankment  to  flag  the  following  mail  train. 
Ironically,  the  nearest  shelter  to  the  accident  scene  was  the 
frame  farmhouse  of  the  same  Mr.  Bennett  who  had  ripped  up 
the  tracks  across  his  property.  Nevertheless,  Bennett  provided 
what  small  comfort  he  could  for  a  suffering  fellow  human,  and 
there  Flint  died  of  his  terrible  injuries. 

In  spite  of  bankruptcy,  accidents,  tax  collectors,  strikes  and 
sundry  minor  disturbances,  business  for  the  OM  was  picking 
up.  The  milk  traffic,  which  had  started  in  1871  as  a  single  car  on 
a  passenger  train  from  Bloomingburg  to  Middletown  (eight 
miles),  where  the  cans  were  transferred  to  the  broad  gauge 
Erie,  increased  to  900  cans  per  day,  with  the  run  extended  to 
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Liberty.  The  Philadelphia  Centennial  promised  to  add  to  rail¬ 
road  coffers  many  extra  passenger  fares.  The  Midland  advertised 
a  special  fleet  of  twelve-wheeled  coaches,  painted  a  glistening 
white,,  equipped  with  colored  porters,  “to  be  occupied  as  homes 
both  night  and  day.”  Although  Hewitt  discouraged  the  naming 
of  locomotives,  one  was  refurbished  at  Middletown  and  named 
Henry  M.  Flint  to  immortalize  the  late  superintendent  and  to 
power  Centennial  trains.  Plans  were  laid  for  a  strawberry  train 
to  run  on  a  fast  schedule  between  Oswego  and  New  York. 

The  black  sheep  of  the  Midland  line  was  the  section  of 
rural  trackage  which  meandered  almost  aimlessly  in  the  general 
direction  of  Buffalo.  To  add  to  the  management’s  chagrin  at 
the  paltry  receipts  from  Auburn  Branch  traffic,  the  citizenry 
was  becoming  most  difficult.  A  dispute  between  a  tax  collector’s 
aides  and  Midland  employees  resulted  in  gains  for  both  sides  in 
the  form  of  blackened  eyes,  bloodied  noses,  and  mutual  legal 
processes.  Cuyler,  which  was  the  center  of  resistance,  had 
refused  to  sign  company-sponsored  petitions  to  the  Legislature 
for  remission  of  property  taxes.  Soon  no  trains  stopped  at  Cuyler 
depot,  but  these  resolute  farmers  refused  to  submit  to  Midland 
terms.  In  June  of  1876,  on  a  single  occasion,  the  regular  train 
made  a  stop  at  Cuyler.  The  choice  was  not  that  of  the  train 
crew;  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  jamming  into  a  huge 
barrier  of  stones,  timbers,  and  rails  erected  just  east  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  A  compromise  was  finally  effected,  for  no  town  could  hold 
its  head  high  when  its  depot  stood  locked  and  vacant,  and  while 
its  passengers  were  forced  to  drive  to  a  neighboring  train  stop. 
Understandably  enough,  hard  feelings  persisted  on  both  sides. 

The  scheduling  of  the  Centennial  trains  was  a  profitable 
move,  and  numerous  York-Staters  took  advantage  of  low  rates 
and  commodious  accommodations.  Section  after  section  of  ren¬ 
ovated  coaches  moved  southward  over  the  OM,  the  NJM  and 
the  Pennsylvania  to  prepared  side  tracks  near  the  exhibition 
grounds.  The  extra  traffic  burden  also  brought  operating  dan¬ 
gers,  which  became  manifest  on  the  late  evening  of  October 
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23,  1876.  Section  2  of  a  Centennial  special  paused  briefly  at 
Sandburgh  by  order  of  Superintendent  Tom  Purdy,  who  was 
personally  overseeing  the  operation  from  one  of  the  coaches. 
The  flagman  was  then  called  in  and  the  train  started.  Suddenly, 
the  brakes  were  applied  again  in  response  to  two  rings  on  the 
signal  bell.  Before  the  bewildered  flagman  could  hit  the  cinders 
once  more,  Section  3  slid,  brakes  screeching,  into  the  rear  coach 
of  the  standing  cars.  One  unlucky  passenger  standing  on  the 
rear  platform  for  some  fresh  air  seemed  hypnotized  by  the 
white  eye  of  the  approaching  headlamp.  He  remained  in  this 
perilous  position  until  the  life  was  crushed  out  of  him  by  the 
colliding  locomotive.  The  engineer  of  Section  3,  Ed  McNiff, 
was  more  fortunate;  he  escaped  unscathed  from  the  wreckage 
of  the  crumpled  cab  and  splintered  coach. 

The  mystery  of  the  second  disastrous  stop  at  Sandburgh 
was  never  solved;  the  hand  on  the  signal  cord  was  never  iden¬ 
tified.  The  superstitious  could  point  meaningfully  at  this  inci¬ 
dent,  at  the  many  wrecks  near  Westfield  Flats,  at  the  financial 
difficulties  and  last  of  all,  to  an  eerie  experience  near  Walton. 
Piloting  an  evening  train  through  a  late  summer  thunderstorm, 
Engineer  Cal  Sanford  found  himself  assaulted  by  wind,  rain 
and  hail.  The  surrounding  hills  echoed  the  frequent  peals  of 
thunder.  Lightning  streaked  through  the  skies.  These  rendered 
the  laboring  locomotive  noises  almost  soundless  and  the  com¬ 
bined  headlamp  and  firebox  glow  nearly  unnoticeable.  One 
brilliant  yellow  bolt  fastened  itself  momentarily  onto  the  smoke¬ 
stack,  enveloping  the  engine  in  a  sheet  of  blinding  flame. 
Sanford  shut  off  steam  and  stared  in  horror  as  his  driving 
wheels  turned  into  a  fireworks  display— iron  pinwheels  throwing 
off  multi-colored  sparks.  The  phenomenon  lasted  but  a  few 
moments;  the  shaken  engine  crew  would  never  forget  it. 

These  lean  years  had  taught  the  railroad  how  to  exist  on 
a  minimum  of  expenditure.  Locomotive  equipment  now  com¬ 
monly  included  broad-axes  and  cross-cut  saws  as  standard 
equipment,  in  order  that  engine  fuel  would  always  be  available 
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Robert  F.  Harding 


No.  2  blocked  a  rural  highway  to  show  off  its  shining  brass  and  gilt  lettering.  Engineer  Pat  Fogarty 

stands  in  the  gangway. 


No.  3,  the  Chenango,  stops  for  water  and  a  portrait  of  train  crew  and  passengers. 

Robert  F.  Harding 


In  the  days  when  mustaches  were  things  of  beauty, 
Cal  Sanford’s  "walrus”  was  a  standout. 


Harry  Sanford 


At  the  end  of  the  Delhi  run,  No.  76  served  as  background  for  a  picture  of  Bill  Root,  trainman; 
Cal  Sanford,  engineer;  Bill  Foster,  fireman  and  "Windy”  Norton,  watchman. 

Robert  F.  Harding 


from  along  the  right-of-way.  The  smaller  depots  stared  with 
vacant  eyes  at  the  infrequent  passing  trains.  Having  learned 
that  a  railroad  without  a  telegraph  could  lead  to  a  regular 
posse  of  mounted  conductors,  the  managers  solved  its  com¬ 
munications  problem  in  a  most  ingenious  way.  One  of  the 
solutions  was  Charles  H.  Crockett,  a  qualified  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor,  assigned  to  passenger  runs  as  a  flagman.  The  protection 
he  afforded  his  train  was  rather  unusual.  At  each  specified 
unoccupied  depot,  the  train  halted  to  permit  Crockett  to  run 
for  the  station,  unlock  the  door,  plug  in  his  portable  telegraph 
key  and  receive  orders  from  the  dispatcher.  The  delay  was  not 
great  and  traffic  was  speeded  greatly  by  this  innovation. 

Although  Fate  may  have  set  her  hand  against  the  enter¬ 
prise,  the  faith  of  many  citizens  remained  unshaken.  The  village 
of  Ellenville  raised  $1,000  of  a  $1,400  tax  bill  in  order  to  restore 
train  service  on  their  branch.  The  blunt  Hewitt  pursued  a 
policy  of  discontinuing  service  to  communities  which  placed 
too  great  a  tax  burden  on  the  railroad.  When  the  great  railroad 
insurrection  of  1877  occurred,  it  found  the  Midland  employees 
loyal  and  contented  for  the  first  time  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  operations.  The  pay  car  had  been  rolling  up  and  down 
the  line  with  unbelievable  regularity,  and  the  railroad  from 
Oswego  was  the  only  one  making  regular  milk  deliveries  in 
New  York  City. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  tale  of  improving  Midland  for¬ 
tunes  was  the  spur  to  DeRuyter  and  beyond.  The  DeRuyter 
Gleaner  noted  the  passing  of  a  steam-propelled  car  ( inspection 
car  #3)  in  October  of  1878,  and  this  inspection  trip  would  be 
the  last  before  the  branch  line,  variously  called  the  Western 
Extension,  the  Auburn  Branch,  and  the  DeRuyter  Line,  would 
literally  be  “snowed  under.”  After  a  heavy  snowfall  had  blocked 
off  all  train  movements  to  the  west,  the  OM  management  com¬ 
pletely  abandoned  the  many-trestled  outlet  “to  the  shores  of 
the  Erie.”  Except  for  a  fabulous  gravity  (downgrade  to  Nor¬ 
wich)  and  horse  (return  to  Beaver  Meadow)  train  “driven” 
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DeForest  Douglas  Diver  Collection  of  Railroad  Photographs , 
Cornell  U niversity ,  Collection  of  Regional  History, 

courtesy  S.  O.  Kimball 

Inspection  engine  §3  had  a  roomy  leather  front  seat,  from  which  Master  Mechanic  Minshull  leapt 

to  his  death. 


This  blind  crossing  at  Trout  Brook  was  the  scene  of  the  wagon-inspection  engine  wreck  of  1879- 

D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell,  courtesy  S.  O.  Kimball 
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D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell,  courtesy  S.  O.  Kimball 
The  loss  of  the  Midland’s  young  master  mechanic  was  keenly  felt  by  all. 


by  an  enterprising  lumber  dealer,  Thurlow  Johnson,  and  a 
home-made  steam  car  piloted  by  Milo  Miles,  the  rails  were  left 
to  rust  and  weeds.  Only  the  portion  from  DeRuyter  to  Free- 
ville  would  survive,  as  a  section  of  the  Utica,  Ithaca  &  Elmira 
(Lehigh  Valley). 

Personal  misfortune  was  responsible  for  the  fastest  time  on 
the  new  Delhi  branch,  which  was  never  to  be  equalled  again, 
made  by  engine  #21  running  light,  with  Cal  Sanford  at  the 
throttle.  On  October  13,  1878,  Sanford,  who  came  to  the  Mid¬ 
land  from  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburgh,  had  arrived 
at  Walton  on  his  regular  run,  to  be  notified  that  his  wife  was 
near  death  in  Delhi.  He  quickly  received  authorization  to 
uncouple  from  his  train  and  run  to  Delhi  without  speed  restric¬ 
tions.  The  sad  journey  was  made  in  seventeen  minutes— an 
average  of  60  miles  per  hour. 

The  last  days  of  the  Midland  were  at  hand.  The  road  had 
been  up  for  sale  for  about  two  years,  and  the  vastly  im¬ 
proved  balance  sheets  would  not  go  unnoticed  for  long.  The 
strict  economies  practiced  by  her  court-appointed  managers 
had  turned  the  trick.  For  instance,  the  new  owners  of  the 
railway  would  find  a  large  stable  of  disabled  iron  horses  in 
Middletown,  sacrificed  to  Hewitt’s  policy  of  “Replace— don’t 
repair.”  With  a  low  traffic  density  and  an  abundance  of  motive 
power,  the  Midland  could  afford  to  “hammer”  its  engines  until 
they  came  apart,  but  the  spares  had  now  run  out.  True  to  its  old 
hard-luck  days,  just  as  a  competent  motive  power  specialist  was 
needed,  Master  Mechanic  Minshull  was  killed  as  he  jumped 
from  the  forward  seat  of  inspection  car  #3  before  it  struck  a 
log-laden  wagon  at  a  country  crossing. 

By  November  of  1879,  rumors  spread  along  Wall  Street,  on 
up  the  Midland  main  line,  eventually  to  the  farthest  reaches 
of  OM  iron.  Hope,  destroyed  by  bankruptcy  a  few  years  before, 
was  resurrected.  There  was  still  time  for  the  Midland  to  become 
the  “Grand  Trunk  Line”  its  promoters  had  promised.  New 
blood,  new  money,  and  new  life  were  forthcoming. 
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New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Co. 
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TO  TAKE  EFFECT  MONDAY,  JUNE  4,  1883. 

(Superseding  If.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R'way  Time  Table  No.  10.) 


3^E^X2jT  LZ2STE  -A-XT3D  BBAITCHES. 


Trains  are  run  by  New  York  time.  This  Time  Table  will  not  be  used  upon  the 
N.  Y.,  S.  &  W.  R.  R.  or  upon  the  Penna.  R.  R. 

New  York,  West  Shore  aM  Buffalo  Railway.  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway. 


J.  E.  CHILDS,  Asst.  General  Superintendent. 

E.  CANFIELD,  Acting  Division  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


J.  E.  CHILDS,  Gen’l  Superintendent. 

C.  W.  LANPHER,  Supt.  Northern  Division. 
N.  R.  HANKINS,  “  Middle 
E.  CANFIELD,  “  Southern  “ 


Gerald  M.  Best 


Under  joint  operation,  the  O&W  had  three  divisions:  the  Northern  (Oswego  to  Norwich), 
Middle  (Norwich  to  Middletown)  and  Southern  (Middletown  to  Weehawken). 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


That  the  new  group  of  inves¬ 
tors  had  high  hopes  for  the, 
Midland  was  evident  in  their  choice  of  a  corporate  name.  After 
the  syndicate’s  representative,  Conrad  N.  Jordan  of  the  Third 
National  Rank  of  New  York  City,  had  purchased  the  property 
for  the  sum  of  $4,600,000.00,  the  name  they  chose  was  “New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Company.”  The  only  words 
retained  were  “New  York”;  the  others  selected  were  rich  in 
connotation.  “Ontario”  signified  a  direct  connection  with  the 
vast  Canadian  provinces,  “Western”  suggested  an  ultimate  out¬ 
let  at  Ruffalo  and  the  West,  “Railway”  indicated  the  increasing 
number  of  English  investors,  in  whose  country  “railroad”  was 
looked  upon  as  an  Americanism.  These  earnest  gentlemen  could 
not  foresee  that  car  ferry  service  from  Oswego  to  Canada  would 
never  amount  to  more  than  a  trickle  of  traffic,  that  heavy  invest¬ 
ment  and  incredible  luck  would  be  needed  to  achieve  a  profit¬ 
able  enterprise  through  a  western  New  York  thickly  infested 
with  iron  trails,  that  English  capital  was  not  the  panacea  for 
all  the  Midland’s  ills. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  purchase  on  November  14,  1879, 
and  subsequent  incorporation  on  January  21,  1880,  Jordan  was 
elected  president  and  Theodore  Houston  secretary-treasurer. 
The  list  of  directors  in  the  State  Engineers  Report  on  Railroads 
reveals  a  great  deal  more  than  a  line-up  of  portly  gentlemen 
encased  in  wing  collars  and  surrounded  with  swirling  cigar 
smoke.  For  example,  it  cataloged  the  eminent  General  Winslow 
and  Horace  Porter,  friends  and  associates  of  George  Pullman. 
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No  secret  was  the  fact  that  Pullman  held  a  smouldering  grudge 
against  Vanderbilt  and  the  New  York  Central  for  using  Wagner 
sleeping  cars  on  the  “Water  Level  Route.”  Another  figure  less 
impressive  in  personal  connections  was  Charles  S.  Hinchman 
of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  mysterious  Buffalo,  Chatau- 
qua  Lake  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad.  The  only  logical  explanation 
for  the  merging  of  the  Buffalo  “paper”  railroad  with  the  O&W 
is  that  the  time-worn  dream  of  an  eventual  outlet  on  the  shores 
of  the  Erie  had  not  been  abandoned.  The  notable  Jacob  Schiff, 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company,  who  retained  his  personal  and 
business  interest  in  the  line  for  many  years,  demonstrated  by 
his  presence  the  confidence  of  Wall  Street  that  something 
could  be  made  of  the  shaky  corporation.  All  in  all,  the  admin¬ 
istrators  looked  like  men  of  wisdom  and  substance,  both  of 
which  were  sorely  needed  by  the  reorganized  line. 

While  the  bondholders  and  holders  of  receivers’  scrip  were 
setting  up  the  new  company,  municipalities  and  towns  which 
had  invested  large  sums  in  Midland  stock  were  trying  vainly  to 
sell  their  holdings  as  a  group  to  obtain  funds  to  redeem  the 
bankrupt  railroad.  Their  efforts  to  keep  some  control  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  money  had  built  it  went  for  naught  when 
Oswego  dumped  her  shares  at  a  low  price  without  consultation 
with  the  others.  Financial  loss  was  compounded  with  exclusion 
of  any  voice  in  company  affairs. 

K  Here  began  one  of  the  most  confusing  periods  in  the  entan¬ 
gled  annals  of  railroad  corporate  history.  The  O&W  reorganizers 
looked  south  from  Middletown,  saw  two  possible  entries  into 
New  York  (the  Erie  and  the  NJM  routes),  and  wisely  decided 
to  build  a  new  branch  of  their  own,  thereby  avoiding  the  trou¬ 
blesome  Erie  and  the  poverty-stricken  New  Jersey  Midland 
(later  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western).  Acquiring  the 
charter  of  the  Jersey  City  and  Albany  Railroad  through  its  Mid¬ 
land  Terminal  Company,  the  Ontario  then  formed  the  North 
River  Construction  Company,  headed  by  General  E.  L.  Win¬ 
slow,  who  concurrently  served  on  the  board  of  the  O&W.  Early 
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Winter  in  the  Midland  country  was  seldom  mild,  especially  at  Walker’s  Cut  on  the  Northern  Division. 


No.  41  stands  with  her  pilot  wheels  on  the  Weehawken  turntable  early  in  the  1880’s. 


Larson  Collection,  courtesy  Edward  Baumgardner 


records  indicate  that  preliminary  construction  work  on  the  line 
began  before  the  formation  of  the  New  York,  West  Shore  & 
Buffalo  (which  utilized  the  surveys  for  the  New  York,  West 
Shore  and  Chicago,  which  was  never  built)  captained  by  an¬ 
other  familiar  figure,  General  Horace  Porter.  In  January  of  1881 
the  efforts  of  both  the  Ontario  and  West  Shore  corporations 
were  pooled  for  the  line  below  Middletown— the  O&W  connec¬ 
tion  on  the  Hudson  to  be  made  by  a  branch  from  Cornwall 
to  Middletown.  A  lease  dated  May  12,  1881  gave  the  Ontario 
trackage  rights  to  Cornwall.  In  effect,  the  O&W  surrendered 
its  North  River  charter  to  the  new  company.  The  reason 
publicly  given  for  the  pyramidal  structure  of  interlocking  com¬ 
panies  was  that  in  such  fashion  the  O&W  stockholders  could 
share  the  profits  of  the  West  Shore  enterprise.  Some  sort  of 
profit-sharing  took  place,  without  a  doubt,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  investors  got  the  lion’s  share. 
The  most  charitable  comment  would  be  that  the  financial 
arrangements  were  quite  unusual. 

Physical  improvements  on  the  line  already  built  were  of 
utmost  importance  because  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  road¬ 
bed  and  the  rolling  stock.  A  citizen  of  Hamilton,  New  York, 
writing  to  the  Utica  Herald,  complained  bitterly  of  the  service 
on  the  Utica  branch.  He  said  that  the  wheezy  old  engines  were 
obliged  to  wait  at  each  station  to  get  up  enough  steam  to  reach 
the  next.  Trains  were  from  1  to  4  hours  late,  and  the  general 
public  avoided  traveling  on  the  branch  except  in  extreme  neces¬ 
sity.  Heavy  chestnut  and  oak  lumber  was  ordered  for  bridging 
as  replacement  for  the  shortlived  hemlock  characteristic  of  the 
early  trestling.  A  roundhouse  fire  at  Oneida  destroyed  the  only 
storage  and  repair  facilities,  as  well  as  the  only  turntable  be¬ 
tween  Norwich  and  Oswego,  in  May.  On  October  12th,  1880, 
the  bridge  at  Westfield  Flats  collapsed,  throwing  the  local 
freight  into  the  stream  15  feet  below.  No  serious  injuries  re¬ 
sulted,  but  a  property  damage  loss  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
was  sustained. 
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The  year  1882  saw  the  removal  of  both  iron  and  telegraph 
lines  from  the  DeRuyter  branch  for  use  on  the  main  line. 
Strengthening  of  the  Lyon  Brook  Bridge  was  begun  with  two 
new  stone  piers  in  the  creekbed  to  support  new  iron  posts.  Al¬ 
though  the  severance  of  the  Auburn  branch  seemed  to  the 
affected  towns  to  be  an  act  of  deliberate  malice,  the  adminis¬ 
trators  were  exercising  sound  business  judgment  and  by  this 
and  other  economies  were  putting  the  O&W  into  the  soundest 
physical  condition  it  had  ever  seen. 

The  first  issue  of  Summer  Homes  to  be  published  by  the 
O&W  (the  OM  had  published  similar  pamphlets  in  1878  and 
1879)  was  made  available  in  June  of  1880.  This  vacationer’s 
guide  to  the  resort  areas  of  the  Catskills  was  continued  down 
to  the  last  sad  days  of  passenger  service.  The  counties  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Sullivan  and  Ulster  were  rapidly  changing  from  farm 
counties  to  resort  areas,  and  the  railroad  could  foresee  a 
lucrative  passenger  business.  Superintendent  James  E.  Childs 
encouraged  this  economic  revolution  by  dumping  quantities 
of  trout  into  O&W  streams  and  outfitting  passenger  cars  as 
“hunters’  and  fishers’  specials.”  In  later  years,  the  company 
actually  carried  building  supplies  for  prospective  Catskill  land¬ 
lords  at  no  charge.  Just  as  the  raw-boned  rifleman  had  pushed 
out  the  redskins,  only  to  be  displaced  by  stolid  farmers,  so  the 
dairymen  found  themselves  jostled  by  the  ever-increasing  horde 
of  city  dwellers  seeking  the  cool  and  quiet  mountain  slopes  of 
the  Kaaterskill. 

Joint  operation  of  the  West  Shore  and  the  O&W  began 
officially  when  time  tables  which  treated  both  companies  as  one 
were  issued  in  1883.  Early  in  January,  the  first  O&W  train  from 
Middletown  reached  West  Point  and  shortly  thereafter  the  first 
freight  of  10  cars  of  butter,  cheese  and  hops  from  Oneida 
County  followed  the  Hudson  down  to  Weehawken  with  an 
estimated  saving  of  24  hours  over  the  old  route.  Newspapers 
which  had  begun  to  doubt  the  miraculous  quality  of  the  Mid¬ 
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land  were  climbing  back  onto  the  O&W  bandwagon.  In  April 
the  New  York  Sun  stated: 

“If  a  stock  like  that  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  road, 
which  runs  through  a  wilderness,  and  has  never  earned  its 
running  expenses  (not  to  speak  of  its  fixed  charges)  sells  at 
$50.00  a  share,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  stock  of  a  road  run¬ 
ning  through  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  of  this  State 
should  sell  as  low  as  $29.00,  especially  when  fully  that 
amount  has  been  paid  in  cash  into  the  treasury  by  the  original 
reconstructors,  and  no  watering  has  taken  place.” 

The  wedding  of  the  West  Shore  with  the  Ontario  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  vigorous  construction.  The  Oneida  Castle  Depot 
contract  was  let  to  Josiah  Jenkins  of  Vernon  for  eight  thousand 
dollars  with  the  West  Shore  paying  two-thirds  and  the  O&W 
one-third,  and  a  connecting  spur  at  this  junction  ( not  more  than 
a  mile  south  of  the  O&W-NYC  crossing)  was  projected.  The 
two  companies  signed  an  agreement  to  occupy  the  Weehawken 
Terminal  for  ninety-nine  years  after  August  1st  1883.  In  1884, 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  the  West  Shore  and  O&W  opened  their 
Weehawken  passenger  station  and  began  through  service  to 
Chicago.  No  worse  time  could  have  been  chosen,  for  the  ice, 
fog,  dampness,  and  the  necessity  for  a  ferry  trip  from  New  York 
City  made  this  service  most  unfavorable  compared  with  the 
convenient  New  York  Central  facilities. 

The  inopportune  inauguration  of  passenger  service  to  Chi¬ 
cago  may  have  been  instigated  by  new  financial  troubles.  Con¬ 
rad  Jordan  and  a  group  of  coal  dealers  having  claims  against 
the  Ontario  made  application  for  a  receivership.  Jordan’s  appar¬ 
ent  concern  for  the  company’s  economics  was  not  shared  by  his 
fellow  managers.  They  proceeded  to  elect  John  L.  Nesbit  as  the 
new  secretary-treasurer.  Jordan  found  this  no  impediment  to 
his  career;  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Grover  Cleveland.  By  February,  North  River  Construction 
Company  stock  had  fallen  from  129/1  to  10,  O&W  stock  from 
42  to  10,  West  Shore  stock  from  36  to  8.  The  West  Shore  Com¬ 
pany  went  into  receivership  on  June  9th,  with  Horace  Russell 
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Summer  brought  central  New  Yorkers  flocking  to  Sylvan  Beach.  Even  off-duty  trainmen  headed 
for  Oneida  Lake  breezes,  including  (at  left)  Chief  of  Police  Wilson. 

One  of  the  first  Ontario  and  Western  passenger  trains  over  the  West  Shore  paused  at  the  Haver- 
straw  station  long  enough  for  a  group  picture  of  everybody  in  the  area. 
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The  first  Mother  Hubbard  on  the  O&W  was  such  a  success  that  she  became  the  forerunner  of  the  typical  engines  on  the  road. 


and  Theodore  Houston  (Vice-President  of  the  O&W)  as  man¬ 
agers.  Heavy  judgments  were  levied  against  the  O&W  for 
damages  and  unpaid  bills  in  August.  Oswego  shop  workers 
struck  for  three  months’  back  pay  in  March.  The  75  men  in¬ 
volved  resisted  the  company’s  deadline  to  resume  work  and  only 
six  were  rehired  when  a  full  work  force  was  employed  again. 

With  a  recklessness  that  seems  unbelievable,  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature  in  1884  appointed  Littlejohn,  Low  and  Mr.  Thomas  to 
the  Railroad  Committee.  This  action  drew  newspaper  fire  and 
many  public  suggestions  that  these  “railroaders’’  introduce  bills 
to  relieve  entrapped  and  deceived  railroad  towns  of  their  finan¬ 
cial  responsibilities.  When  corrective  legislation  was  not  on  the 
horizon,  retaliation  by  tax  collectors  was  swift  and  frequent. 
In  the  town  of  Guilford  a  tax  official  boarded  an  express  freight 
to  seize  the  engine  for  taxes.  So  impressed  and  so  confused  was 
the  local  gentleman  that  when  the  crafty  engineer  began  to 
move  the  train  back  and  forth  as  though  switching,  the  rural 
official  lost  his  wits  completely.  He  did  not  regain  them  until 
his  dazed  eyes  recognized  the  Sidney  yards.  Frustrated  and 
angry,  he  was  forced  to  obtain  other  transportation  home. 

*  As  though  nothing  of  the  kind  were  happening,  workers 
were  installing  a  side  track  and  turntable  at  Fish  Creek  for 
the  use  of  picnic  trains.  Numerous  minor  accidents— the  col¬ 
lision  of  an  express  freight  with  the  mail  train  near  Trout 
Brook,  the  parting  of  an  Ellenville  passenger  train  within  the 
Bloomingburg  Tunnel,  and  the  head-on  collision  near  Pratts 
Hollow  of  an  empty  coal  train  with  a  light  engine,  all  seemed  to 
back  up  the  advice  of  the  veteran  conductor  who  advised 
curious  passengers:  “I’ve  been  on  the  road  fifteen  years,  and 
I’ve  been  turned  over  embankments,  busted  up  in  tunnels, 
dumped  off  bridges,  telescoped  in  collisions,  blown  off  the 
track  by  cyclones,  run  into  open  switches,  and  had  other  inci¬ 
dental  divertisements  of  kindered  nature,  and  I  should  say, 
gentlemen,  the  safest  part  of  the  car  was  that  part  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  shop  for  repairs  at  the  time  of  the  accident.” 
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By  1885,  “unwarrantable  and  ill-advised  assaults”  had  been 
made  upon  the  company  which  necessitated  a  lengthy  piece  of 
prose  composed  by  President  Winslow  for  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report.  The  indisputable  fact  (not  common  knowledge  at  the 
time)  that  the  North  River  Construction  Company  garnered 
$75,900,000  in  railroad  securities  for  its  actual  investment  of 
$29,000,000  must  have  troubled  those  who  did  not  share  in  the 
largesse.  Riveted  almost  miraculously  to  the  steep  Hudson  cliffs, 
swallowed  at  intervals  by  numerous  tunnels  and  slashed  in  two 
by  two  drawbridges,  the  line  above  Cornwall  was  an  impres¬ 
sive  engineering  achievement.  Surrounded  by  fast-buck  artists, 
undermined  by  watered  securities  and  shaken  by  West  Shore 
rate-cutting  shenanigans,  the  corporate  structure  was  no  less  an 
achievement.  General  Winslow  cited  the  world-wide  “depressed 
state  of  business”  and  “unexpected  and  serious  obstacles,  pecul¬ 
iar  to  the  West  Shore  undertaking”  for  the  disappointing  O&W 
financial  statement. 

When  the  New  York  Central  fastened  its  iron  grip  upon  the 
bankrupt  West  Shore,  consternation  and  fear  for  the  Ontario 
was  wide-spread.  A  new  agreement  between  the  Central  and  the 
O&W  was  soon  effected,  however,  and  resulted  in  a  surprisingly 
satisfactory  modus  vivendi.  The  Middletown  branch  to  Corn¬ 
wall  was  turned  over  to  the  Ontario  and  trackage  rights  into 
Weehawken  were  assured.  The  fond  dream  of  a  vast  railroad 
combine  rivaling  the  great  Eastern  trunk  lines  had  faded  from 
the  scene.  For  the  second  time  in  its  history,  the  railroad  missed 
its  chance  for  greatness.  Just  as  the  Oswego  Midland-New 
Jersey  Midland  combination  failed  when  success  was  sighted, 
so  the  Ontario-West  Shore  combination  came  to  a  bad  end.  The 
parallel  is  even  closer— President  Winslow,  like  Littlejohn  be¬ 
fore  him,  bowed  out  of  office  just  at  the  crisis. 

<The  new  head  of  the  Ontario  was  a  New  York  City  railroad 
attorney  who  had  been  legal  counsel  for  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
and  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company.  Thomas  P. 
Fowler  had  as  his  first  vice-president,  John  B.  Kerr  and  as  his 
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second,  Joseph  Price  of  London,  England.  Before  Fowler  had 
completed  his  first  month  as  head  of  the  company,  he  was 
involved  in  a  wreck  fatal  to  two  of  his  employees. 

On  the  morning  of  February  13,  1886,  Train  No.  6  was 
rolling  south  towards  Liberty  station  under  the  competent 
hands  of  George  St.  John.  In  the  sleeping  car  West  Point  were 
several  O&W  officials,  including  President  Fowler  and  General 
Manager  Childs.  Within  sight  of  the  station,  the  train  passed 
over  a  sand  embankment  undermined  by  water  from  a  recent 
36-hour  rainstorm.  The  washout  was  a  deceptive  one,  for  a 
frozen  crust  of  earth  held  up  the  tracks  even  though  the  sand 
below  it  had  been  scooped  out  by  running  water.  When  St. 
John’s  engine  hit  this  stretch,  the  bank  collapsed  like  an  egg¬ 
shell  under  its  weight.  The  locomotive  plunged  wildly  off  the 
track  and  toppled  into  the  mud  below.  St.  John  and  his  fireman, 
Allan  Lewis,  were  trapped  in  the  engine  c&b  and  died  there. 
In  the  dim  half-light  before  dawn,  Fowler  had  a  solemn  object 
lesson  in  railroad  construction.  Quicksand  is  not  an  adequate 
foundation  for  railroad  traffic.  The  builders  of  the  Midland  had 
not  bothered  to  draw  in  gravel  or  similar  materials;  the  loose 
gritty  earth  from  nearby  cuts  was  more  convenient.  Three 
passengers  were  injured,  but  the  unfortunate  St.  John  achieved 
fame  of  a  sort  when  he  died.  As  the  first  O&W  engineer  to  lose 
his  life  at  his  post,  St.  John  was  mourned  by  his  fellow-em¬ 
ployees— so  much  so  that  after  a  decent  interval,  Superintendent 
Childs  ordered  that  no  engines  thereafter  would  be  allowed  to 
show  the  black  draperies  of  grief.  The  solemnly-decorated 
steamers  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the  traveling  public 
for  one  whole  week,  but  the  suggestions  they  made  about  the 
safety  of  O&W  travel  were  not  encouraging. 

The  “no  mourning  emblems”  edict  was  not  caused  just  by 
the  Liberty  wreck;  it  was  a  precaution  against  becoming  known 
as  the  “Graveyard  Route.”  In  swift  succession,  Pat  Fogarty, 
another  engineer,  and  four  trainmen  were  killed  in  line  of  duty. 
Fogarty  was  the  victim  of  burns  from  steam  and  scalding  water 
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Four  men  died  at  Fish’s  Eddy  when  one  span  of  the  Delaware  River  bridge  was  knocked  down 

by  a  derailment. 
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from  his  standing  engine;  Conductors  Howard  Raymond  and 
Ezra  Smith  and  Brakemen  Allen  Embler  and  Emmet  Johnson 
gave  up  their  lives  in  a  derailment  at  Fish’s  Eddy.  The  caboose 
of  freight  # 40 ,  along  with  six  freight  cars,  was  snapped  off  the 
end  of  the  train  by  a  rail  broken  beneath  them.  A  bridge  span 
was  flattened  and  the  cars  took  fire  from  the  upset  caboose 
stove.  ( Mrs.  Smith  was  found  pacing  the  floor  in  terrible  fear, 
having  had  a  premonition  of  disaster. ) 

Under  Fowler’s  reign,  many  advances  were  made  by  the 
O&W.  The  Rome  and  Clinton  and  the  Utica,  Clinton  and  Bing¬ 
hamton  roads  were  more  carefully  tied  to  the  parent  road  by 
a  D&H  lease  of  June  1,  1886,  which  allowed  O&W  operation 
at  a  minimum  rental  of  $75,000  per  year.  A  new  spur  was  built 
to  the  budding  summer  resort  at  Fish  Creek,  newly-christened 
Beacon  Beach  (later  Sylvan  Beach).  Steamboats  on  Oneida 
Lake  met  trains  here  and  afforded  water  excursions  for  O&W 
patrons.  Picnic  lunches  among  the  shady  groves  and  decorous 
bathing  along  the  sandy  beaches  added  to  its  attraction  for  vaca¬ 
tioners.  The  Wharton  Valley  Railroad,  running  from  the  end  of 
the  New  Berlin  branch  almost  seven  miles  to  Edmeston,  was 
leased  for  99  years  in  1888.  The  last  spike  was  driven  at  Edmes¬ 
ton  in  January  of  1889,  with  rumors  that  Richfield  Springs,  18 
miles  distant,  would  be  the  next  important  terminal  on  the  On¬ 
tario  and  Western  line.  An  extension  of  the  Port  Jervis  and 
Monticello  Company  made  a  connection  with  the  Ontario  at 
Summitville,  promising  to  produce  new  passenger  revenues.  One 
sour  note  was  sounded  when  another  periodic  report  on  the  “De- 
Ruyter  Case’’  was  published.  The  move  to  compel  the  O&W  to 
re-lay  and  operate  the  Auburn  branch  was  still  alive  in  the 
courts  after  nearly  ten  years  of  abandonment.  Of  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  the  company  than  this  legal  annoyance  from  a  dead 
branch  was  the  new  line  into  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields. 

The  Ontario,  Carbondale  and  Scranton  was  a  54-mile  rail¬ 
road  company  which  took  shape  from  three  short  lines,  the 
Hancock  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Forest  City  and  State  Line,  and 
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the  Scranton  and  Forest  City  railroads.  The  Erie  sought  to 
prevent  the  branch  from  crossing  its  property  at  Hancock,  but 
ultimately  failed.  Justice  Forbes  of  the  6th  Judicial  District 
ordered  the  O&W  to  reimburse  the  Erie  for  its  land  and  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  Erie  must  neither  interfere  nor  compete  by 
building  a  parallel  branch.  In  expectation  of  heavy  coal  ship¬ 
ments,  five  hundred  20-ton  coal  cars  were  purchased  and  new 
motive  power  appeared.  The  most  famous  of  these  locomotives 
were  the  “Dickson  hogs,”  with  their  wide  Wootten  fireboxes 
£nd  cabs  perched  halfway  down  the  boiler.  These  engines  were 
so  successful  that  “Mother  Hubbard”  locomotives  outnumbered 
all  other  engine  types  as  long  as  steam  was  king  on  the  O&W. 

When  the  Scranton  branch  was  completed  on  June  30,  1890, 
British  and  Dutch  investors  could  rejoice,  for  this  was  their  pet 
project.  More  and  more  the  control  of  O&W  affairs  had  passed 
to  interests  outside  the  United  States,  and  they  soon  showed 
business  acumen  that  American  speculators  seemed  to  lack. 
Evidence  that  the  Ontario  was  a  late  starter  in  the  race  to  the 
coal  regions  was  the  obstinate  refusal  of  Carbondale  to  permit 
a  new  railroad  to  operate  through  the  city.  O&W  engineers, 
in  true  Midland  tradition,  backed  off  and  made  another  ap¬ 
proach  which  shot  the  tracks  right  over  the  amazed  citizenry 
on  a  high  trestle.  Now  the  Ontario  had  justified  its  existence. 
From  this  date  forward,  the  Ontario  and  Western  would  attain 
the  dignity  of  an  independent  coal  carrier. 

Anticipating  the  rumble  of  heavy  coal  trains  bound  north 
out  of  Scranton,  the  main  line  came  in  for  a  complete  overhaul. 
The  Zig-Zag  at  Northfield  made  the  trip  between  Sidney  and 
Walton  time-consuming  and  expensive.  Accordingly,  a  contract 
was  placed  with  Ward  and  Lavy  of  Newburg  for  the  purpose 
of  knocking  a  hole  in  Northfield  Mountain,  known  locally  as 
“Old  Hardscrabble.”  December  of  1890  saw  the  TNT  explosion 
that  permitted  daylight  to  appear  through  the  tunnel,  and  that 
almost  asphyxiated  two  anxious  engineers  who  stumbled  for¬ 
ward  in  the  haze  to  clasp  hands  through  the  opening. 
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Edmeston  was  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Wharton  Valley  line  of  the  O&W,  now  operated  by 

the  Unadilla  Valley  Railroad. 


No.  74  pulled  the  first  train  through  Northfield  Tunnel,  which  replaced  the  old  Zig-Zag  in  1890. 

Superintendent  Canfield  is  at  left  foreground. 

D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell,  courtesy  George  C.  Slaws  on 


The  year  1886  brought  to  the  O&W  one  of  its  most  precious 
legends.  President  Fowler  proudly  took  possession  of  the  War¬ 
wick ,  a  private  car  manufactured  by  Jackson  and  Sharpe.  Old- 
timers  maintain  that  this  ornate  official  car  was  put  at  the 
disposal  of  President  Grover  Cleveland  and  that  within  the 
plush  and  mahogany  privacy  of  this  deluxe  rolling  mansion,  he 
and  his  young  bride,  Frances  Folsom,  began  their  honeymoon 
trip.  That  there  is  little  factual  evidence  for  this  story  (even 
the  celebrated  historian  and  biographer  of  Cleveland,  Allan 
Nevins,  cannot  confirm  it)  matters  little.  Its  magnificent  wood 
paneling,  the  gleaming  brass  beds,  the  elegant  Victorian  parlor 
with  its  cut  glass  chandelier,  the  spacious  observation  lounge 
and  private  kitchen  made  it  the  perfect  conveyance  for  the 
newlyweds.  And  the  Warwick  was  one  example  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  O&W  equipment  in  the  1880’s. 

Not  only  were  passenger  cars  “of  new  construction  .  .  . 
[with]  well  upholstered  Forney  sittings”  as  a  State  Inspection 
of  1887  recorded,  but  trains  5  and  6  boasted  Pullman  buffet 
sleepers  and  reclining  chair  cars  for  the  long  trip  from  Wee- 
hawken  to  Chicago  (via  the  RW&O  and  Wabash).  Even  the 
milk  cars  shared  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes  with  the 
more  aristocratic  coaches  and  parlor  cars.  And  new  freight 
cars  were  already  in  service  on  the  Ontario  Fast  Freight  Line 
between  New  York  City  and  western  cities  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Wabash  and  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  railroads. 

Emerging  from  two  major  blows  to  its  prestige— the  failure 
of  the  Midland  and  the  loss  of  its  West  Shore  partner— the 
new  Ontario  company  could  leave  its  misfortunes  behind  and 
look  ahead  with  confidence.  Immigrants  from  Castle  Garden 
streamed  onto  O&W  coaches  at  Weehawken,  making  necessary 
two  or  more  sections  of  through  passenger  trains.  The  milk 
trains  were  delivering  a  quarter  million  40-quart  cans  from  as 
far  north  as  Edmeston  on  the  rural  Wharton  Valley  line.  Pas¬ 
senger  excursions  averaged  one  extra  train  every  three  days. 
Almost  500,000  tons  of  coal  were  carried  during  the  fiscal  year 
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H.  L.  Goldsmith 

When  delivered  in  1886,  the  Warwick  was  the  pride  of  railroad  officials  and  a  masterpiece  of 

car  construction. 


Built  by  New  York  Locomotive  Works  in  1890,  No.  Ill  went  on  the  scrap  pile  in  1935. 

Joseph  Lavelle  Collection,  courtesy  H.  L.  Goldsmith 


1890-1891.  The  new  interchange  with  the  New  Haven  system 
at  Campbell  Hall  upon  the  completion  of  its  Poughkeepsie 
bridge  contributed  to  increased  freight  tonnage  for  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prospects  for  the  Ontario  and  Western  were  brighter  in 
1890  than  at  any  time  since  the  incorporation  of  the  Midland. 
Surprisingly  enough,  the  rejuvenated  company  might  even 
fulfill  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  Midland. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  Ontario  Company  was  fi¬ 
nally  making  something  of  the 
villainous  old  Midland.  Appearing  on  the  map  like  a  prop  for 
the  big  sag  in  the  main  line  at  Hancock,  the  Scranton  Division 
was  more  than  a  prop;  it  became  the  firm  foundation  of  an 
important  coal-carrier.  Although  gross  income  for  the  O&W 
increased  four-fold  in  ten  years  from  ¥2  million  dollars  in  1880 
to  2  million  in  1890,  the  greatest  revenue  growth  was  ahead. 
To  assure  itself  of  these  coal  revenues,  the  railroad  company 
advanced  money  to  mining  firms,  taking  mortgages  at  6  per 
cent  interest. 

The  light  iron,  the  pine  and  hemlock  trestles,  and  the  unbal¬ 
lasted  roadbed  of  the  old  Midland  were  too  weak  to  hold  up 
under  the  pounding  drivers  of  the  new  mogul  ( 2-6-0 )  and  con¬ 
solidation  engines  (2-8-0)  ordered  in  1890-1891.  Everywhere 
along  the  route,  a  general  “beefing  up”  was  taking  place.  Coal 
storage  facilities,  some  of  which  were  already  available  on  the 
Northern  and  Utica  Divisions  for  fulfillment  of  previous  coal 
contracts  with  the  D&H,  were  located  at  Weehawken  and  other 
points.  Trestles  for  transfer  of  anthracite  to  Hudson  River 
steamers  at  Cornwall  and  to  Ontario  lake  boats  at  Oswego  were 
erected  on  these  waterfronts.  Until  adequate  facilities  could 
be  found  to  cope  with  the  great  black  flood,  the  O&W  was 
forced  to  reduce  its  coal  traffic  to  manageable  proportions.  A 
new  symbol  used  by  the  railroad  from  this  period  onward  was 
contrived  to  signal  the  revival  of  the  line  and  to  help  remove 
the  Midland  stigma.  Using  the  two  letters  “O”  and  “W,”  the 
sign  showed  a  gracefully  curved  “W”  within  the  “O”  circle. 
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The  construction  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  branch  was  a  matter  of  pride  and  prosperity. 


Other  traffic  showed  a  less  spectacular  though  steady  in¬ 
crease.  Free  haulage  of  building  materials  for  Catskill  resort 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  was  encouraging  Ulster  and  Sullivan 
County  building.  Here,  as  in  the  anthracite  business,  “storage 
facilities”  were  inadequate  to  supply  the  need  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  New  York  City  dwellers  headed  for  country  vaca¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  most  pretentious  of  these  hostelries  was  that 
$60,000  edifice  above  Liberty,  New  York,  whose  construction 
the  O&W  management  eyed  with  pleasure.  Outings  to  Sylvan 
Beach,  a  park  and  bathing  ground  on  Oneida  Lake,  achieved 
such  great  popularity  that  entrepreneurs  from  as  far  distant  as 
Philadelphia  came  to  look  and  invest  their  capital  in  cottages 
and  hotels.  Shuttle  trains  ran  from  the  New  York  Central  at 
Oneida,  from  the  West  Shore  at  Oneida  Castle,  from  Utica  and 
Rome  by  the  round-about  route  through  Randalls ville.  For 
many  years  men  in  gartered  sleeves  and  bowler  hats  assisted 
their  bustled  and  beribboned  damsels  up  the  steep  steps  of  the 
O&W’s  wooden  coaches. 

The  milk  trains  were  running  wide  open  from  station  to 
station,  in  a  daily  attempt  to  overcome  time  lost  while  grunting 
train  crews  loaded  milk  cans  into  the  Middletown-shopped 
refrigerator  cars.  When  the  burden  became  so  great  that  ex¬ 
hausted  O&W  workers  complained  and  train  schedules  looked 
comical,  an  extra  train  was  put  on  to  Cornwall  where  both 
were  combined.  The  company  encouraged  this  increase  by 
building  creameries  in  likely  rural  settings  and  renting  them 
reasonably  to  prospective  shippers. 

The  O&W  vine  was  flowering  with  new  depots  and  milk 
plants.  Vigorous  life  pulsed  through  the  main  stem  as  shiny 
and  powerful  new  Mother  Hubbard  engines  barked  out  of 
Scranton  up  the  steep  hill  to  Poyntelle,  gathered  momentum 
on  the  long  downgrade  and  halted  in  the  pungent  atmosphere 
of  overheated  journal  boxes  at  Cadosia,  where  the  gritty  cars 
were  sorted  and  sent  north  and  south  to  their  ultimate  des¬ 
tinations.  The  precipitous  grades  and  awe-inspiring  trestles 
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John  Stellwagen 

After  the  original  body,  which  served  both  28  and  26,  burned  at  Liberty  in  1903,  the  shop  installed 

one  of  steel. 


Inspection  engine  #28  was  converted  from  No.  38  in  1889,  scrapped  in  1893,  and  the  body  trans¬ 
ferred  to  old  #80. 

D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell 
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John  C.  Walsh 

Three  stories  and  a  steam  elevator  were  needed  to  get  Scranton  Division  passengers  on  and  off 

at  Carbondale. 


Ohio  Falls  built  many  of  the  narrow-vestibule  wooden  coaches  like  #65  which  became  O&W 

trademarks. 

H.  L.  Goldsmith 


The  second  Middletown  station,  shown  here  in  an  architect’s  sketch,  was  designed  by  a  leading 
building  designer,  Bradford  Gilbert,  and  contained  a  famous  lunchroom  (at  far  left). 


Officials  and  excursionists  were  proud  to  be  seen  in  the  high  and  gleaming  grandeur  of  the  O&W’s 

second  inspection  locomotive. 

D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell,  courtesy  S.  J.  Bulsiewicz 
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William  Capach 


An  unknown  post  card  photographer-artist  resorted  to  a  bit  of  trickery  to  place  a  Delaware  River 

raft  next  to  an  Ontario  and  Western  train  near  East  Branch. 


The  second  accident  at  the  Fish’s  Eddy  bridge  tied  up  traffic  for  days  in  1897. 


D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell 


which  had  been  the  bane  of  the  Midland’s  existence  became 
a  positive  asset  from  the  passenger’s  point  of  view.  The  wild 
setting  of  the  O&W  reminded  one  of  the  exciting  vistas  of 
Western  railroading. 

Alongside  the  many  picturesque  waterfalls  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Valley,  there  occurred  one  of  those  spectacular  accidents 
which  by  their  destructiveness  have  an  irresistible  attraction. 
At  the  point  where  mail  train  No.  2  had  derailed  about  two 
weeks  before,  an  exploding  sheet  of  flame  took  three  lives. 

On  March  13,  1893,  Engineer  Charles  Hinchey  whistled  out 
of  Oneida  and  opened  the  throttle  of  No.  159,  a  new  Dickson 
Mother  Hubbard  engine,  building  speed  to  take  his  twelve-car 
oil  train  over  the  Eaton  summit.  At  about  8:10  p.m.,  he  stopped 
to  take  water  at  Munns  ( Munnsville)  station,  missing  the  water 
plug  by  about  two  car-lengths.  Accordingly,  he  reversed,  only 
to  miss  once  more.  His  patience  at  an  end,  he  spun  the  wheels 
and  jerked  his  train  into  proper  position.  Unfortunately,  this 
maneuver  broke  his  train  in  the  middle.  Assuming  that  the 
crew  would  set  the  brakes  sufficiently  to  hold  the  cars  on  the 
steep  incline,  he  went  about  his  tasks  on  the  engine.  But  he 
had  not  counted  on  the  attraction  of  the  nearby  saloon. 

When  the  startled  Hinchey  heard  the  faint  rumble  of  escap¬ 
ing  oil  cars,  he  blew  his  whistle  for  brakes.  A  subsequent 
investigation  showed  that  most  of  the  train  crew  was  just  not 
available  at  that  moment.  The  night  telegraph  operator  at 
Munns  did  testify  that  two  lanterns  came  bobbing  out  of  Og¬ 
den’s  saloon  just  after  the  crash,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
trainmen  were  attached  to  them.  While  the  train  crew  was 
“laying  the  dust”  with  liquid  refreshments,  the  scene  was  being 
set  for  the  wreck.  The  violence  of  Hinchey’s  second  stop  had 
broken  the  last  six  cars  and  caboose  loose  from  the  train;  these 
were  held  on  the  grade  by  setting  the  hand  brakes.  However, 
the  head  brakeman  thought  he  could  assist  the  engineer  further 
by  pulling  the  coupling  pin  between  the  first  six  cars  and  the 
balky  locomotive.  These  cars  could  not  be  held  and  ran  away 
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from  the  surprised  brakeman.  With  a  thud  they  struck  the 
standing  cars,  derailing  some  but  sending  the  caboose  and  two 
oil  cars  rambling  down  the  main  line. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  north  from  all  this  activity  a 
following  freight  train  which  also  had  oil  cars  next  to  its  loco¬ 
motive,  No.  166,  was  digging  into  the  Stockbridge  grade.  Mike 
Donahue  of  Oswego  leaned  out  the  right  hand  side,  watching 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  train  preceding  him.  His  companions  in  the 
cab  were  Martin  Dalrymple,  whose  duties  did  not  often  allow 
him  to  look  up  from  his  coal-shoveling  on  the  uphill  climb,  and 
LaFayette  Burke,  brakeman,  whose  seat  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  boiler,  Mother  Hubbard  style.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Burke  was  giving  his  fireman  friend  a  hand  with  his  work,  for 
firing  from  the  “kitchen”  ( the  half-cab  sheltering  the  fireman ) 
on  a  heavy  grade  was  man-killing  labor.  Assisting  the  train  at 
the  rear  was  engine  82,  with  W.  Sweeney  at  the  throttle.  What¬ 
ever  our  conjectures  about  the  occupations  of  the  crew  on  166, 
it  is  certain  that  little  or  no  warning  was  given  before  the 
marker  lights  of  Extra  159’s  caboose  came  shooting  towards 
them  out  of  the  blackness  ahead.  Donahue  automatically  set 
the  brakes,  threw  the  reverse  lever,  and  whistled  a  warning 
just  before  he  jumped.  The  shock  of  the  collision  sent  oil  gush¬ 
ing  over  the  splintered  caboose  and  cars,  which  ignited  on  con¬ 
tact  with  the  live  coals  in  the  caboose  stove  and  in  the  firebox 
of  the  engine.  Within  minutes,  the  splintered  wreckage  became 
a  funeral  pyre  for  three  luckless  men. 

At  a  coroner’s  inquest,  Michael  Sheehan,  trestle  watchman 
near  the  station,  testified  that  he  saw  at  least  two  of  159’s  crew 
go  into  the  saloon.  This  substantiated  the  story  of  ghostly 
lanterns  seen  by  Operator  Wilber.  After  an  early  judgment  that 
the  testimony  “seemed  contradictory”  the  coroner’s  jury  found, 
as  did  an  investigating  team  of  the  N.Y.  State  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sioners,  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  employee  failure.  The 
damning  phrase  was  “gross  negligence.”  No  one  could  quarrel 
with  that  decision,  not  even  those  accused. 
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Within  the  period  from  1891  to  1893,  the  O&W  had  lost 
many  good  men  in  train  wrecks.  Engineer  Albert  Booth  of  Wal¬ 
ton  was  the  victim  of  a  head-on  collision  between  his  freight 
train  and  a  wild-cat  (running  without  orders)  engine  near 
Guilford  Center.  Engineers  Martin  Sheedy  and  Fred  Young, 
along  with  fireman  Adelbert  Cady,  died  in  a  high-speed  crash 
of  another  wild-cat  engine  run  by  Sheedy  and  Cady.  Sheedy 
had  been  called  from  his  bed  to  take  a  relief  locomotive  from 
Norwich  to  Oneida  for  the  morning  milk  train.  The  Night  Ex¬ 
press  (No.  6)  had  taken  the  only  available  Oneida  engine  when 
its  own  broke  down.  Sheedy  took  the  siding  at  North  Norwich 
for  No.  6  (which  was  running  late)  but  forgot  that  the  Utica 
freight  was  due.  Near  Smyra,  the  two  opposing  trains  met,  to 
the  shrill  accompaniment  of  blowing  whistles  and  screaming 
brakes.  Less  dramatic  but  equally  serious  wrecks  made  head¬ 
lines  at  East  Branch,  North  Bay,  Mountaindale,  Central  Square, 
Wurtsboro,  Hamilton  and  Oswego.  During  1892,  the  railroad 
quietly  placed  stretchers  on  every  train  and  in  every  station. 


By  1893,  the  territory  served  by  O&W  milk  trains  extended 
as  far  north  as  Oneida,  where  Conductor  J.  E.  Sharpe  and 
Engineer  Bill  Harding  steamed  south  promptly  at  8:15  a.m., 
with  engine  #44  on  the  lead.  No.  44  was  the  rebuilt  veteran 
of  the  Liberty  crash  and  Harding  was  another  early  convert 
from  the  RW&O.  At  each  milk  station  the  dissonant  symphony 
of  rattling  milk  cans  was  repeated  until  Norwich  came  in  to 
view.  Under  a  fresh  crew,  train  No.  10  continued  along  the 
southern  end  until  the  dim  lights  of  Weehawken  terminal  were 
reached  at  10:30  that  night.  The  milk  business  was  not  safe 
from  “sharpers,”  for  a  few  cans  always  arrived  short.  Careful 
measurement  confirmed  official  suspicions  and  thus  one  local 
agent  joined  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  He  had  been  supple¬ 
menting  his  salary  by  dipping  just  enough  milk  out  of  each  can 
to  make  another  full  can  of  his  own.  A  more  amusing  complaint 
of  Weehawken  employees  was  that  ice  used  in  milk  cans  was 
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Robert  F.  Harding 

The  railway  boasted  a  marine  division  after  coal  transport  became  its  major  business.  The  Ontario 

was  one  of  two  tugboats  maintained  in  New  York  harbor. 


Official  Car  §25  was  built  by  Pullman  with  open  vestibules  and  arched  windows.  It  went  to  the 

Detroit  and  Mackinac  in  1917. 

John  Stelliuagen 


chopped  too  fine.  By  the  time  the  cars  arrived,  there  were  few 
pieces  large  enough  to  be  used  in  the  family  ice-box. 

^  A  magnificent  passenger  station  was  taking  shape  in  Middle- 
town,  taking  the  place  of  the  frame  structure  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  traffic.  Constructed  of  Hudson  River  brick  and 
Scranton  sandstone  with  hard  pine  trim,  the  $50,000  depot 
advertised  these  on-line  products  along  a  175-foot  track  front¬ 
age.  Complemented  by  others  along  the  line,  notably  at  Sylvan 
Beach  and  Liberty,  in  the  vacation  country,  this  substantial 
symbol  of  Ontario  health  demonstrated  the  passenger  appeal 
that  the  O&W  scenery  held. 

Of  course,  the  heirs  to  the  Midland  had  acquired  a  number 
of  non-paying  passengers,  too.  As  a  part  of  right-of-way  agree¬ 
ments,  the  original  company  had  granted  lifetime  passes  to 
these  land  owners.  The  Midland  had  been  so  open  handed  that 
many  Sunday  School  picnic  excursions  traveled  absolutely  free 
of  charge.  And  the  free-pass  policy  had  reached  monstrous 
proportions  when  the  old  Midland  crossed  tribal  lands  of  the 
Oneida  Indians  in  the  Stockbridge  Valley.  The  O&W  honored 
these  earlier  arrangements,  undoubtedly  to  retain  at  least  a 
modicum  of  good  public  relations. 

The  most  colorful  of  these  “deadheads,”  the  railroad  name 
for  passengers  riding  on  a  pass,  was  making  frequent  short 
jaunts  from  Oneida  to  the  Madison  County  seat  at  Morrisville. 
Nick  Honyost  was  an  Oneida  Indian  famed  locally  for  his  good 
nature  and  for  his  addiction  to  firewater.  His  trips,  therefore, 
were  usually  of  an  official  nature— the  result  of  numerous  con¬ 
victions  for  public  intoxication.  Deposited  at  the  county  jail, 
Nick  served  out  his  thirty  or  sixty  days  with  becoming  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  then  rode  the  Maydole  omnibus  over  Stage  Hill  to 
Morrisville  Station.  Somehow  or  other,  he  managed  to  acquire 
his  favorite  beverage  before  train  time  and  climbed  rather 
unsteadily  into  his  favorite  seat,  the  fireman’s  perch  next  to  the 
locomotive  boiler  of  the  Mother  Hubbard.  The  pleasant  warmth 
of  the  adjacent  boiler  and  the  rocking  motion  of  the  engine 
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D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell 

The  first  "home-made”  Mother  Hubbard  rolled  out  of  the  Norwich  shops  in  1898,  a  Brooks  single¬ 
cab  engine  with  its  face  lifted. 


One  of  the  tough  Dickson  "hogs”  perched  on  Carbondale  trestle  for  this  impressive  photograph. 

D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell 


produced  strange  effects  in  Nick’s  system,  and  by  the  time  he 
stumbled  down  from  his  seat,  he  was  in  very  nearly  the  same 
condition  which  had  caused  his  last  jail  sentence.  Once  in  a 
while,  poor  Nick  never  reached  downtown  Oneida,  but  was  on 
the  judicial  merry-go-round  once  more.  Such  was  his  reputation 
for  honesty  and  good  behavior,  though,  that  he  was  later  ac¬ 
quitted  of  a  murder  charge  brought  against  him.  The  testimony 
revealed  that  Nick  had  cleaved  the  skull  of  an  Onondaga  brave 
who  showed  a  disrespectful  interest  in  Nick’s  wife. 

The  three-span  bridge  over  the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware 
at  Fish’s  Eddy  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  a  coal  train  in 
1897,  just  as  it  had  done  in  1886,  when  it  claimed  four  lives. 
Less  disastrous  than  the  wreck  eleven  years  previous,  this  most 
recent  dunking  attested  to  the  fact  that  strengthening  of  the 
railroad  line  was  still  not  sufficient  for  the  traffic.  In  1886,  the 
end  span  had  gone  down,  in  1897,  the  center  span.  Both  acci¬ 
dents  meant  long  delays  in  train  movements,  casualties  to 
employees  and  bad  publicity  for  the  Ontario. 

A  nationwide  business  depression  had  seized  upon  the 
American  nation  in  1893,  and  heavy  snows  in  the  winter  of 
1894-95  had  cut  deep  into  the  railroad’s  available  funds  for 
reconstruction  and  major  repairs.  By  1896,  even  the  excursion 
business  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  a  “trolley  mania”  that 
seemed  about  to  make  “railroad  fever”  look  like  a  minor  ail¬ 
ment.  Additional  worry  was  caused  by  the  Ellenville  line  exten¬ 
sion.  It  appeared  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  would 
build  a  line  parallel  to  the  Erie,  the  PJM&NY,  and  the  O&W 
Ellenville  branch,  into  Kingston.  The  new  state  reformatory  at 
Napanoch  furnished  added  reason  for  the  O&W  to  build  north 
of  Ellenville.  By  1899,  the  coal  company  had  changed  hands  and 
the  O&W  was  able  to  plan  its  Ellenville  and  Kingston  line. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Ontario  company 
possessed  a  rugged  chunk  of  railroad,  vastly  improved  over  the 
Midland.  The  Pecksport  Loop,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  line 
of  3.8  miles,  bypassed  Eaton,  thereby  reducing  the  grade  be- 
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tween  White’s  Corners  and  Randallsville  from  seventy  feet  to  a 
more  reasonable  26  feet  to  the  mile.  The  Northfield  tunnel  cut 
more  than  120  feet  from  the  heavy  grades  from  Walton  at  the 
south  and  Sidney  at  the  north.  The  old  switchbacks  were  gone, 
but  the  humor  associated  with  them  never  died. 

The  story  goes  that  Cal  Sanford  was  having  trouble  coaxing 
engine  25  over  the  hill  one  night,  and  the  presence  of  a  com¬ 
pany  investigator  made  no  impression  upon  either  the  loco¬ 
motive  or  the  crew.  Long  before  the  summit  was  reached,  the 
laboring  engine  coughed  and  died.  The  man  from  Middletown 
spoke  first  in  the  awful  silence.  “Mr.  Sanford,  what  is  the 
trouble?  We  are  not  moving.’’  Cal  turned  on  his  seat,  smiled 
graciously  and  intoned,  “My  coal  is  poor  and  will  not  burn. 
My  steam  is  gone  not  to  return.  And  so  we  stopped  upon  the 
hill,  the  angels  whispering,  'Peace,  be  still.’  ” 

Besides  the  1600-foot  bore  at  Northfield,  and  the  3800-foot 
Bloomingburg  tunnel,  the  O&W  maintained  two  smaller  tun¬ 
nels  on  its  line.  Both  the  Fallsburg  and  Cadosia  (Hawks  Moun¬ 
tain)  passageways  were  a  little  over  1,000  feet  in  length,  and 
like  the  others  were  protected  at  each  portal  by  semaphore  or 
block  signals.  Northfield  and  Cadosia  also  displayed  that 
primitive  globe  and  pole  device  that  gave  “highball”  its  mean¬ 
ing.  This  tunnel  collection,  the  countless  timber  trestles  and 
steel  bridges,  the  ten  severe  grades  and  the  necessary  pusher 
districts,  all  added  up  to  a  railroad  line  more  like  the  Rocky 
Mountain-climbing  Rio  Grande  than  the  level,  unspectacular 
New  York  Central. 

Savings  on  fuel  consumption  became  more  noticeable  after 
these  grade  reductions  on  the  main  line,  but  another  factor 
aided  greatly.  Small  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  and  culm  (low- 
grade  anthracite),  available  in  abundance  at  the  O&W’s  coal 
breakers,  were  being  efficiently  burned  in  the  wide  Wootten 
fire-boxes  of  the  Mother  Hubbard  engines.  For  those  uninitiated 
into  the  railroad  fraternity,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
engine  cab  was  pushed  out  onto  the  boiler  because  of  the 
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Lillian  Coe 

The  new  bridge  over  Lyon  Brook  was  completed  in  1894,  strengthened  to  bear  heavy  coal  trains. 


Burt  Wells  piloted  § 99  around  Oneida  yard  in  the  90’s.  His 

crew  members,  who  must  have  thought  it 


full  beard  set  him  off 
a  fire  hazard. 


from  other 


Robert  F.  Harding 


4*  v.  fllVSi  " 


Arthur  L.  Hicks 


Maydole’s  stage  met  all  trains  at  Morrisville  station,  with  Nick  Honyost  a  steady  customer. 


Second  if 69  escaped  the  fate  of  her  predecessor,  which  was  auctioned  off  during  the  Midland 

bankruptcy. 

Robert  F.  Harding 
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space  requirements  of  these  great  yawning  furnaces  at  the 
rear  of  locomotive  boilers.  The  O&W  was  so  pleased  with  its 
Dickson  locomotives  that  they  contracted  with  the  Rome  Ma¬ 
chine  Works  to  convert  older  motive  power  into  the  Mother 
Hubbard  type.  These  powerful  iron  horses  with  the  engineer’s 
“cupboard”  were  finally  outlawed  because  of  the  complete 
separation  of  the  engineer  from  the  fireman,  but  they  became 
the  O&W  trademark  and  their  numbers  lasted  as  long  as  steam 
powered  the  railroad. 

The  ten-year  period  ending  in  1900  was  one  of  heavy 
expenses  as  well  as  of  growing  revenues,  and  improvement  of 
railroad  property  took  precedence  over  payment  of  dividends. 
Counting  in  the  numerous  loans  to  coal  companies,  the  O&W 
had  a  surplus  in  1890  of  $345  and  in  1900,  of  $1788.  Control  of 
the  corporation  rested  with  holders  of  preferred  stock,  who 
elected  eight  of  the  thirteen  directors.  In  effect,  President 
Fowler  and  the  management  held  the  reins.  The  protests  against 
their  policies  of  heavy  capital  outlay  went  unheeded.  It  was 
fortunate  that  this  was  so.  Otherwise,  the  railroad  might  have 
reverted  to  rust  and  weeds  and  bankruptcy. 

More  and  more,  the  O&W  was  sharing  in  the  vital  occur¬ 
rences  in  American  life.  The  Boxer  Rebellion  contributed  troop 
trains  and  artillery  specials,  all  bound  for  San  Francisco  and 
the  struggle  in  China.  The  famed  statesman,  Elilm  Root,  speci¬ 
fied  that  his  special  coach,  the  Grasmere,  should  take  the  scenic 
O&W  route  when  he  planned  a  western  vacation.  The  Prohi¬ 
bition  party  chartered  a  special  train  on  the  Utica  branch  for  a 
picnic  at  Madison  Lake.  Several  hop-growers’  picnics  jammed 
the  wooden  coaches  with  farm  workers  whose  agricultural 
efforts  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  appeals  of  the  Prohi¬ 
bition  party.  These  producers  of  beer’s  flavoring  journeyed 
to  Sylvan  Beach  for  their  revels;  the  more  staid  teetotalers 
preferred  the  sober  atmosphere  of  the  countryside.  Minstrel 
troupes,  opera  companies,  and  circuses  with  intriguing  and  for¬ 
gotten  names  like  “Sells-Floto,”  “Walter  L.  Main,”  “Irving’s 
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Imperial  Midgets,”  “Gus  Hill’s  Minstrels”  rode  gaudily-painted 
cars  to  their  small- town  destinations.  Governor  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt  found  it  convenient  to  route  many  of  his  official  trips  via 
the  Ontario.  All  in  all,  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Rail¬ 
way  was  achieving  a  prominent  position  in  the  transportation 
of  goods  and  people. 
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John  Stellwagen 

With  a  string  of  varnish  behind,  No.  4  pounds  through  Mayfield  Yard,  passing  the  loaded  coal  cars  that  spelled  O&W  prosperity 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


In  1902,  a  new  feeder  line 
opened  for  the  company.  The 
Ellenville  and  Kingston  Railroad  was  built  and  financed  by 
Ontario  and  Western,  which  had  acquired  the  charter  of  the 
Kingston  and  Rondout  Valley  Railroad  Company.  Rolling  easily 
northeast  through  the  old  Dutch  and  Indian  settlements  of 
Napanoch,  Kerhonkson  and  Cottekill,  the  E&K  followed  the 
abandoned  pathway  of  the  pioneer  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal. 
Almost  at  once,  the  anticipated  increase  in  passenger  traffic 
materialized,  for  dispatchers’  diaries  began  recording  a  recur¬ 
ring  phrase— “Convicts  and  keepers  for  Napanoch.”  The  State 
of  New  York  was  pleased  to  have  such  convenient  transporta¬ 
tion  to  its  new  reformatory  on  Rondout  Creek. 

The  28-mile  E&K  extension  bridged  the  gap  which  existed 
between  the  Erie  at  Port  Jervis  and  the  New  York  Central 
(West  Shore)  at  Kingston.  The  Port  Jervis  to  Monticello  Com¬ 
pany  had  reconsidered  its  earlier  decision  to  ignore  the  Mid¬ 
land  on  account  of  its  bypassing  Monticello,  and  in  1889  built 
a  connecting  link  with  the  O&W  from  Huguenot.  A  direct  and 
unusually  straight  (for  the  O&W)  line  now  ran  between  Port 
Jervis  on  the  Delaware  and  Kingston  on  the  Hudson,  bisecting 
the  parent  company’s  main  line  at  Summitville.  Although  these 
two  subsidiary  railroads  were  treated  as  separate  and  distinct 
companies  on  the  O&W  books,  in  effect  they  were  operated  as 
one  branch  and  later  became  known  as  the  Monticello,  Port 
Jervis  and  Kingston  Division. 
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Harold  M.  Whiting 


Runaway  coal  trains  were  constant  threats  to  life  and  limb  of  the  Scranton  trainman.  This  pile-up 

near  Starlight  took  four  lives  one  night  in  1901. 


The  long  rural  haul  of  the  raliroad’s  milk  trains  meant  that  ice-houses  be  kept  well 

shivering  workers  at  Fargo  labored  all  winter  to  fill  the  need. 


supplied,  and 


Glenn  Buell 


Almost  from  the  start  of  train  service  into  Kingston,  one 
of  the  O&W’s  pioneer  enginemen,  Eugene  Bearss,  established 
himself  as  the  idol  of  children  along  the  route.  Promoted  to 
the  right-hand  side  in  1874,  Bearss  earned  the  nickname  of 
“Bootjack”  by  wearing  leather  boots  and  carrying  his  indis¬ 
pensable  bootjack  strapped  to  his  traveling  case.  When  Boot- 
jack  squeezed  his  bulk  through  the  cab  doorway  on  No.  3,  the 
Mothe  Hubbard’s  accommodations  were  amply  filled.  So  great 
was  his  attachment  to  the  railroad  that  he  retired  to  a  shanty 
the  company  provided  near  the  wye  at  Summitville,  passing 
his  last  days  among  the  sights  and  sounds  and  the  friends  he 
loved  best. 

Not  all  O&W  men  were  as  fortunate  as  Bootjack  Bearss. 
The  demands  made  upon  men  and  machines  were  heaviest  on 
the  booming  Scranton  Division.  Just  two  days  after  Christmas 
of  1901,  the  wreck  of  a  runaway  coal  train  cast  a  pall  of  gloom 
over  the  town  of  Carbondale  and  threw  four  families  into 
mourning.  Part  of  the  story  of  the  wild,  destructive  ride  came 
from  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  an  18-year-old  boy  from  Sidney,  who 
had  hidden  himself  on  the  tender  for  a  free  ride  home. 

Train  #229,  consisting  of  engine  #201  and  forty-four 
loaded  coal  cars,  left  Mayfield  yard  at  10:30  p.m.  for  Cadosia. 
When  the  creeping  train  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  Poyn- 
telle,  it  was  6  a.m.  The  22-mile  trip  had  consumed  almost  eight 
grueling  hours.  At  this  summit,  the  two  pusher  engines  cut  off 
and  Engineer  Melvin  Whiting  was  left  to  control  the  heavy  train 
with  just  eighteen  cars  equipped  with  air  brakes.  The  remaining 
gondolas  could  be  retarded  by  muscle  power  applied  to  the 
hand  brakes  by  three  brakemen  and  Conductor  Grant  Smith. 

From  the  moment  that  he  made  his  first  brake  application, 
Whiting  undoubtedly  sensed  the  danger  which  threatened  his 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  crew.  The  rails  were  slippery  with  a 
coating  of  ice  and  the  wheels  refused  to  adhere  to  them.  Before 
Preston  Park  appeared  out  of  the  winter  morning  gloom,  Whit¬ 
ing  had  whistled  for  brakes  and  the  men  scrambled  over  the 
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ice-encrusted  coal,  tightening  brake  wheels  as  they  went.  The 
train’s  speed  slackened  for  one  hopeful  instant  and  then  the 
cars  surged  forward  on  the  slick  iron.  His  efforts  to  check  the 
runaway  found  useless,  the  engineer  continued  sending  out 
chilling  shrieks  on  the  whistle,  more  like  cries  for  help  than 
signals.  The  brakemen  slid  and  stumbled  so  badly  on  the  jolting 
cars  that  their  efforts  came  too  late.  Young  Fitzgerald,  clinging 
to  the  side  of  the  wild  steel  creature,  realized  that  disaster  lay 
ahead,  but,  like  the  other  passengers  on  this  mad  ride,  he  knew 
that  jumping  meant  sure  death.  The  roar  and  rush  of  the  speed¬ 
ing  train  filled  their  hearts  with  terror. 

In  the  middle  of  a  sharp  curve  just  below  Starlight,  a  flange 
on  20 l’s  pilot  truck  broke  and  the  plummeting  train  sailed  off  the 
rails  into  the  semi-darkness.  The  locomotive  plowed  into  the 
ground  at  an  estimated  eighty  miles  an  hour  and  crunched  to  a 
stop.  Carried  by  the  tremendous  momentum,  the  following  cars 
skidded  into  the  overturned  engine,  dumping  ton  upon  ton  of 
coal  around  the  fallen  iron  horse.  Conductor  Smith  and  Brake- 
man  Walsh  were  still  fighting  their  way  along  the  cars,  wres¬ 
tling  brake  wheels  with  a  strength  born  of  fear.  When  the 
crash  came,  they  leaped  clear  of  the  rolling  cars  and  saved 
themselves.  Fitzgerald  was  miraculously  spared  by  a  lurch  of 
the  locomotive  which  threw  him  away  from  the  pile-up. 

*  Superintendent  R.  B.  Williams  of  the  Scranton  Division  had 
the  sad  duty  of  recovering  four  buried  bodies  from  the  carnage. 
Besides  Whiting,  the  dead  were  Charles  Millard,  his  fireman, 
and  two  brakemen,  Pat  Duffy  and  Richard  Budd.  The  town 
with  the  romantic  name  of  Starlight,  Pennsylvania  was  the 
unlikely  scene  of  one  of  the  most  depressing  accidents  on  the 
Scranton  Division. 

The  wreck  was  a  symptom  of  the  growing  problem  of  coal 
choking  the  single-track  out  of  the  Lackawanna  valley.  With 
Scranton  Coal  and  the  Elk  Hill  Company  committed  to  send 
all  tonnage  over  O&W  rails  under  loan  agreements,  with  new 
spurs  opening  to  Capouse  and  the  Raymond  washery,  the 
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congestion  was  getting  out  of  hand.  In  1902,  company  officials 
( who  were  later  to  see  eight  miles  of  loaded  D&H  coal  cars  at 
Mayfield  waiting  for  clearance,  crews  and  engines)  decided  to 
double-track  the  most  crowded  section,  Cornwall  to  Cadosia. 
And  even  though  the  line  now  averaged  one  iron  or  steel  bridge 
every  two  miles,  there  were  still  21  of  wood  and  71  unfilled 
timber  trestles.  To  help  equalize  the  largely  seasonal  demand 
for  anthracite,  the  O&W  also  heaped  large  piles  of  small  coal 
sizes  at  Middletown  during  the  summer  months. 

Such  conditions  continued  to  take  their  toll  of  men  and 
machines.  Mike  Hoey  gave  his  life  in  the  second  of  two  acci¬ 
dents  within  a  year.  The  first  one  occurred  on  July  21,  1901. 
Engineer  Hoey  of  freight  No.  34  sat  in  No.  184 ,  holding  the  main 
line  at  Parker  for  the  appearance  of  No.  23  from  the  south. 
When  23  puffed  into  view  and  continued  working  steam  past 
the  switch,  Hoey  left  his  engine,  which  settled  the  argument 
alone  with  the  pugnacious  No.  187.  The  collision  amounted  to 
little  more  than  a  firm  nudge,  but  it  brought  the  offending  engi¬ 
neer,  Lew  Eaton,  a  temporary  suspension.  His  only  excuse  was 
that  he  fell  asleep  at  the  throttle.  He  had  come  on  duty  just 
fourteen  hours  before. 

The  second  accident  involved  no  one  but  the  unfortunate 
Michael  Hoey.  Running  on  West  Shore  trackage  from  Wee- 
hawken,  he  had  pulled  up  at  Valley  Cottage  for  water  and  dis¬ 
covered  an  overheated  driving  box  on  his  side.  (No.  175  was 
a  Mother  Hubbard,  with  the  drivers  beneath  rather  than  ahead 
of  the  engine  cab.)  Resolving  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  trouble 
spot,  Hoey  whistled  off  and  began  the  twenty-mile  run  to  Corn¬ 
wall.  Separated  from  him  by  the  boiler,  brakeman  Tom  Gorman 
and  fireman  Charlie  Jackson  noticed  the  unaccountably  high 
speed  approaching  Cornwall,  and  tried  to  warn  the  engineer 
by  yelling  through  the  speaking  tube.  Now  past  the  station  and 
a  red  block  signal,  Conductor  Knox  and  his  caboose  crew  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  set  brakes.  Gorman  climbed  around  the  front  of  the 
locomotive  to  investigate  but  found  the  right-hand  seat  empty. 
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Jack  Farrell 


The  Port  Jervis  line  put  train  crews  and  passengers  close  to  nature,  and  the  O&W  encouraged 
this  pleasant  impression  with  rustic  depots  like  this  structure  at  St.  Joseph’s. 


The  two  piers  at  Weehawken  were  built  expressly  for  transshipment  of  the  black  flood  that  thundered 

out  of  the  O&W  coal  fields. 


Forced  to  climb  through  the  window  when  he  was  unable  to 
shove  the  front  door  open,  the  worried  brakeman  saw  the  engi¬ 
neer  crumpled  on  the  deck.  Hoey  was  dead. 

The  exact  cause  of  death  remained  a  mystery,  although  it 
was  obviously  due  to  a  heavy  blow  to  the  head.  Who  or  what 
had  struck  him  down?  The  only  clue  was  the  engineer’s  missing 
cap.  A  careful  search  revealed  the  cap  lying  near  the  end  post 
of  a  bridge  near  Fort  Montgomery.  In  his  last  inspection  of 
the  running  gear,  Hoey  had  apparently  leaned  out  the  cab 
window,  forgetting  the  close  clearance  of  the  approaching 
bridge.  Mike  Hoey’s  brother,  Bartholomew,  kept  the  family 
name  on  the  engineer’s  roster  until  his  fatal  heart  attack  on  his 
engine  in  1935. 

The  Ontario  company,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  clogged 
condition  of  single-track  weighed  down  by  heavy  and  frequent 
strings  of  coal  cars,  was  spiking  down  second-track  as  fast  as 
crews  could  work  without  delaying  trains.  Stockholders  looked 
upon  the  construction  with  mixed  emotions.  The  additional 
trackage  assured  better  earnings  in  the  future;  for  the  present 
the  project  precluded  any  dividends  on  the  common  stock.  Ever 
since  1885,  the  3000  Ontario  share-owners  had  protested  vig¬ 
orously  against  the  corporate  arrangement  by  which  preferred 
shares  elected  a  majority  of  company  directors.  Impatiently 
they  watched  treasury  surpluses  devoted  to  seemingly  endless 
improvements  to  the  railroad  property.  What  was  apparent  to 
the  most  cantankerous  investor  was  the  able  leadership  guiding 
the  fortunes  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway. 

The  rank  and  file  of  railroad  workers  was  growing  along 
with  the  increase  of  traffic.  As  more  “old  heads”  were  assigned 
to  the  summer  passenger  runs  into  Orange,  Sullivan  and  Dela¬ 
ware  counties,  fresh  crews  appeared  on  the  gritty  decks  of 
O&W  locomotives  and  on  the  swaying  cars  grinding  out  of  the 
coal  fields.  The  longer  strings  of  cars  kept  extra  crews  jumping 
and  pusher  engines  hot. 
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Night  and  day,  the  Oneida  pusher  nudged  freights  up  the 
Stockbridge  grade  and  then  dropped  back  into  the  yard  to 
await  another  southbound  train.  From  1902  to  1904,  a  slight 
young  man  appeared,  shovel  in  hand,  at  the  gangway  of  this 
shuttling  locomotive.  Before  he  went  to  his  work  on  his  nightly 
chores,  Fireman  DeForest  (Pat)  Diver  could  be  seen  carrying 
pails  of  water  up  to  the  second  floor  of  the  Victorian  brick 
building  which  accommodated  passengers  at  Oneida.  There  he 
set  up  one  of  his  first  darkrooms.  Photography  fascinated  Diver 
earlv  in  his  life,  and  he  never  lost  his  interest  in  picture  taking. 
Nor  did  his  affection  for  the  O&W  ever  falter.  The  present 
generation  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  superb  picture  collection 
which  mirrors  the  life  of  the  railroad. 

The  use  of  passenger  car  running  gear,  air  brakes  and  refrig¬ 
eration  (the  O&W  claimed  to  be  the  first  railroad  to  run 
refrigerated  milk  cars)  on  milk  equipment  enabled  the  com¬ 
pany,  among  all  such  carriers  into  New  York  City,  to  capture 
first  place  in  total  cans  shipped  by  1902.  Three  regular  milk 
trains  required  extra  sections  almost  every  day.  And  the  second 
section  of  No.  11  (northbound)  figured  in  a  spectacular  head-on 
collision  with  its  opposite  number,  No.  12  (southbound)  on 
August  3rd.  To  add  to  the  coincidence,  No.  11  had  engine 
No.  144,  No.  12  had  No.  143.  Both  locomotives  were  year-old 
Mother  Hubbards,  the  former  from  Cooke,  the  latter  from 
Dickson. 

Ben  St.  John,  son  of  the  first  O&W  engineer  who  died  at  his 
post,  was  rattling  along  at  20  miles  per  hour  towards  a  meet 
with  No.  12  at  Chiloway.  Andy  O’Neal,  a  trusted  engineman 
promoted  in  1881,  was  approaching  the  Chiloway  switch  from 
the  north  at  40  miles  per  hour.  The  hazardous  separation  of 
engineer  and  fireman  of  these  cab-in-center  engines  played  its 
fatal  role  once  more  in  this  accident.  O’Neal,  on  143,  never 
slackened  speed  near  the  switch  and  Conductor  Ducolon  in 
the  combination  coach  behind  found  reason  to  regret  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  leave  Walton  without  his  air  brakes  connected.  Late 
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already,  the  crew  had  not  welcomed  the  additional  box  cars 
added  there  because  a  severe  storm  had  upset  the  schedule  of 
the  regular  freight.  One  of  these  unwanted  box  cars  had  no  air 
brakes  and  the  crew  did  not  wait  to  have  an  air  pipe  installed 
under  the  one  lacking  such  equipment.  Therefore,  Ducolon’s 
brake  valve  was  useless;  control  of  the  train  brakes  (on  the  first 
five  cars)  was  left  solely  to  the  engineman. 

One-half  mile  south  of  the  meeting  point,  St.  John  stared 
with  disbelief  at  the  sight  of  a  speeding  train,  under  full  steam, 
rapidly  closing  the  short  distance  between  them.  In  an  instant 
he  had  shut  off  steam,  yanked  the  air  brake  handle,  opened  the 
sand  pipe  and  leaped  out  the  window.  The  impact  of  the  colli¬ 
sion  rammed  the  tenders  hard  against  the  engine  boilers,  punc¬ 
tured  the  smoke  boxes  so  that  one  slid  neatly  into  the  other, 
and  tumbled  both  hissing  monsters  onto  their  sides  in  the 
adjacent  field.  In  the  deafening  uproar  of  crunching  metal  and 
gushing  steam,  four  men  died:  Engineer  O’Neal  and  his  fire¬ 
man,  Bob  Reese,  of  the  southbound  train  and  M.  J.  Tully  and  E. 
Sweet  on  the  northbound.  St.  John’s  timely  leap  carried  him 
straight  through  a  barbed  wire  fence.  He  lost  only  a  pair  of 
pants  and  his  dignity. 

As  important  as  milk  was  becoming  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  O&W,  this  traffic  was  almost  inconsequential  compared 
with  the  coal  tonnage  rumbling  over  the  line.  It  was  inevitable 
that  larger  railroads  with  no  direct  line  into  the  coal  fields 
should  show  a  new  interest  in  the  Ontario.  In  1904  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  purchased  controlling  interest 
with  the  acquisition  of  291,600  shares  of  common  stock.  Their 
subsidiary,  the  Central  New  England,  provided  the  connecting 
link  with  the  O&W  at  Campbell  Hall,  via  the  Poughkeepsie 
Bridge.  Although  no  changes  in  O&W  management  resulted, 
the  New  Haven  was  primarily  interested  in  the  lucrative  coal 
business.  Unofficially,  at  least,  the  old  Midland  changed  from 
a  convenient  corridor  for  upstate  products  and  became  a 
busy  coal  carrier.  The  emphasis  on  bulk  freight  shipments  of 
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William  Capach 


There  was  little  left  to  rebuild  when  Train  No.  3’s  locomotive  exploded  near  Luzon.  She  went  to  the 

scrap  heap  and  three  men  to  glory. 


Another  unsolved  mystery  was  the  wreck  of  143  and  144  near  Hortons  in  1902.  Engineman  Andy 
O’Neal  died  with  the  secret  —  why  did  he  pass  the  switch  at  Chiloway  against  orders? 

William  Capach 


John  Stellwagen 


Parlor  car  #88,  the  Hudson,  posed  here  at  Weehawken,  was  a  distinguished  addition  to  the  elegant 
passenger  equipment  of  the  Ontario  &  Western.  Its  gleaming  wooden  sides,  stained-glass  windows 
and  accommodating  porter  made  railroad  travel  an  experience  to  remember. 


Coasting  into  Bouckville  Station  on  the  Utica  Division,  Second  No.  13  passes  the  Genessee  Fruit 
Company  building,  an  important  shipper  until  the  trucks  took  over  much  of  the  agricultural  business. 


Lillian  Coe 


coal  moderated  the  early  efforts  to  build  passenger  traffic  and 
encourage  local  industry. 

If  the  demand  for  coal  kept  the  rails  shining  in  the  winter 
months,  the  resort-seekers  produced  the  same  result  during  the 
summer.  More  than  one  and  a  half  million  passengers  were 
carried  in  1903  and  the  prospects  were  bright  for  a  sizable 
increase  each  year  thereafter.  Luxurious  parlor  cars  with  their 
wide  vestibules  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  older  coaches 
which  retained  their  narrow  entrances.  These  “vestibule  chair 
cars”  were  the  company’s  substitutes  for  the  Pullmans  run  on 
neighboring  lines.  In  every  respect  they  equalled  or  exceeded 
the  standards  set  by  America’s  pace-setters  in  traveling  ele¬ 
gance.  Returning  to  the  Midland  practice  of  naming  equipment, 
the  O&W  chose  those  romantic  names  of  rivers  and  streams 
suggestive  of  the  wild  natural  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  gilded 
Oneida  took  its  place  beside  its  gleaming  sisters,  the  Beaverkill 
and  the  Mamakating.  Even  if  O&W  passenger  schedules  were 
“flexible,”  the  customers  could  arrive  late  in  comfort. 

Happy  endings  are  seldom  current  in  real  life,  but  an  epi¬ 
sode  at  Fallsburgh  approached  the  miraculous.  As  No.  1  drew 
up  to  the  station  one  hot  summer  morning  in  1901,  the  platform 
audience  watched  a  young  woman,  almost  hysterical  with 
grief,  helped  down  the  coach  steps  by  sympathetic  volunteers. 
The  story  told  was  heart-rending. 

She  had  set  her  baby  on  a  trunk  next  to  an  open  coach 
window  so  that  he  could  watch  the  passing  countryside.  As 
the  train  emerged  from  the  tunnel  just  south  of  the  Fallsburgh 
depot,  the  coach  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  throwing  the  child 
headlong  through  the  window.  The  mission  of  retrieving  a  dead 
baby  from  the  right-of-way  was  accepted  reluctantly  by  Bill 
Brock,  night  operator  at  the  station.  Just  before  reaching  the 
north  portal,  he  discovered  a  child,  grimy  and  very  much  alive, 
playing  happily  in  a  pile  of  coal  screenings  which  had  been 
dumped  next  to  the  tracks.  The  tearful  mother  was  only  too 
glad  to  embrace  her  youngster,  dirt  and  all. 
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To  save  time  and  expense  for  passenger  trains  on  the  Monti- 
cello  line,  a  cut-off  was  constructed  from  Roses  Point  to  Valley 
Junction  in  1904.  This  allowed  removal  of  several  miles  of 
parallel  trackage  through  Port  Clinton  and  North  Huguenot, 
and  saved  a  half  hour’s  travel  time.  It  also  allowed  the  O&W  to 
better  compete  with  the  Erie’s  more  direct  route  to  Port  Jervis, 
with  transfer  to  the  O&W  for  the  short  trip  to  Monticello. 

The  directors’  decision  to  pay  a  dividend  on  common  stock 
in  September  of  1904  answered  the  long-standing  objections  of 
shareowners  to  the  policy  of  improving  property  out  of  earn¬ 
ings.  The  declaration  also  ended  the  controversial  voting  trust 
which  had  kept  control  of  the  company  in  the  hands  of  the 
preferred  stockholders  (i.e.,  the  management).  Each  common 
share  drew  a  $3.00  dividend  in  January  1905  and  payments 
continued,  with  few  exceptions,  until  1928.  Preferred  stock¬ 
holders  received  dividends  for  the  same  years,  and  for  1900- 
1904  and  1930-1935  as  well.  In  effect,  the  1905  dividend  allowed 
the  New  Haven  to  place  its  own  men  on  the  Ontario  Board  of 
Directors. 

^  The  report  for  1907  by  Carl  Snyder,  titled  American  Rail¬ 
ways  as  Investments  paid  tribute  to  the  abilities  of  the  O&W 
management  but  cautioned  that  the  road  itself  was  “enormously 
overcapitalized’’  with  an  investment  per  mile  “about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  gross  earnings  per  mile 
nearly  double  that  of  the  Ontario.” 

And  strive  as  they  might,  O&W  officials  could  never  match 
the  on-time  records  of  the  New  York  Central.  Making  up  time 
on  passenger  runs  required  skill  and  daring  on  the  part  of 
the  O&W  enginemen.  The  constant  twisting  and  turning,  the 
incessant  climbing  and  descending  demanded  firm  hands  on 
the  throttle,  judicious  use  of  the  brake  valve.  On  February  13, 
1907,  Train  No.  3  was  sacrificed  to  this  attempt  to  get  back 
“on  the  card.” 

Engineer  Will  Gadwood  of  Walton,  was  pushing  No.  70  as 
hard  as  he  could,  for  he  was  running  late.  Sharing  the  single 
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cal)  was  J.  D.  Valquette,  a  fellow  engine  runner,  and  Fireman 
Martin  Mullen.  Although  no  one  could  reveal  the  cause  of 
the  explosion,  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  that  enginemen 
often  ran  with  boiler  water  dangerously  low,  creating  greater 
steam  pressure  but  making  cold  water  injection  very  hazardous. 
Whether  this  hypothesis  is  correct  or  not,  the  indisputable  fact 
is  that  No.  70  shattered  herself  into  thousands  of  Hying  metal 
fragments,  hurtling  her  three  occupants  into  the  air  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  train  down  the  20-foot  embankment  just  south  of  Luzon. 
The  engine  was  a  total  loss,  and  so,  unfortunately,  were  the  men 
who  rode  her.  Gadwood  lived  but  a  few  hours  and  died  without 
uttering  any  word  to  explain  the  disaster.  Although  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  badly  shaken  up,  none  of  them  was  seriously  injured. 

Such  serious  incidents,  plus  other  minor  train  collisions  and 
derailments  during  the  early  1900  s,  were  the  background  for 
General  Superintendent  Canfield’s  official  order  that  speed  lim¬ 
its  would  be  observed.  He  set  40  miles  per  hour  as  the  maxi¬ 
mum  safe  speed  on  descending  grades  and  curves,  and  50  miles 
per  hour  at  all  points.  A  great  many  runners  violated  this  rule, 
thereby  avoiding  reprimands  for  late  time  caused  by  obeying  it. 
No  sane  bystander  stood  close  to  a  piece  of  level,  straight  O&W 
trackage  when  a  scheduled  train  was  due.  The  suction  was 
often  enough  to  carry  him  a  half-mile  free. 

One  passenger  man  whose  speed  did  not  always  seem  con¬ 
sistent  with  O&W  geography  was  Bill  Young.  His  railroading 
fame  rests  on  one  memorable  trip  over  the  Northern  Division. 
The  Chicago  Limited,  which  ran  from  Weehawken  to  Oswego 
and  then  followed  the  Ontario  shore  via  RW&O  to  the  Wabash, 
was  regularly  several  hours  late  towards  the  end  of  the  O&W 
run.  An  engineer  of  Young’s  temperament  must  have  seen  this 
as  a  personal  affront.  With  the  help  of  a  substitute  dispatcher  at 
Norwich,  he  made  a  valiant  eHort  to  overcome  No.  5  s  unsavory 
reputation. 

As  usual,  the  through  train  approached  Norwich  yard  in  the 
evening  darkness,  the  glowing  headlight  an  advertisement  of 
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its  tardiness.  When  Young  climbed  into  his  seat  and  whistled 
out  of  the  station,  no  one  suspected  the  wild  ride  that  was  to 
come.  Now  the  Northern  Division  as  far  as  Oneida  had  kinks 
and  turns,  grade  crossings  and  bridges  which  required  an  en- 
gineman  to  be  cautious  in  controlling  his  train.  Besides  these 
rather  rigid  requirements,  No.  5  had  five  scheduled  stops  to 
make  between  division  points.  Young  knew  one  fact  which  led 
him  to  overlook  a  few  rules. 

The  regular  DS  was  off  duty  that  night  and  Superintendent 
W.  C.  Hartigan  safely  at  home.  The  dispatcher’s  assistant, 
Walter  Osgood,  was  left  with  responsibility  for  the  entire  divi¬ 
sion.  Traffic  being  exceptionally  light  that  evening,  no  one  had 
reason  to  expect  anything  exceptional  to  happen.  But  No.  5  was 
already  rocking  along  the  main  line  at  great  speed. 

As  Conductor  Jim  Carroll  picked  up  his  clearance  card  at 
Randallsville,  Osgood  was  surprised  at  the  arrival  time  reported. 
At  Oneida,  surprise  turned  into  astonishment.  Had  they  known, 
the  bobbing  passengers  could  have  taken  some  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  engine  driver  had  run  for  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  on  the  Prohibition  ticket.  If  the  conductor  so  informed 
them  and  ruled  out  intoxication,  there  was  always  the  suspicion 
that  the  man  had  gone  mad.  Jolting  into  curves  and  surging 
ahead  on  the  straightaways,  Young  made  every  ounce  of  steam 
count.  Under  his  expert  hands,  the  Chicago  Limited  ate  up  the 
100  miles  in  exactly  110  minutes.  His  average  speed  was  an 
unheard-of  55  miles  per  hour. 

For  two  days  following,  the  office  of  Superintendent  Harti¬ 
gan  was  in  almost  continual  use  by  those  employees  involved  in 
the  record  run.  The  Northern  Division  super  was  firm  but  fair; 
disciplinary  action  was  taken  only  against  the  engineer,  who 
earned  a  vacation  without  pay. 

Gradually  the  Scranton  branch  was  being  double-tracked  to 
match  the  Cornwall  to  Cadosia  section,  giving  the  O&W  some 
relief  from  head-on  collisions,  jammed  coal  sidings  and  short 
tempers.  The  Capouse  spur  line  was  lengthened  to  connect  with 
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Oneida  Castle  Station  was  a  "split-level”  serving  the  high-speed  Utica  to  Syracuse  trolley  line  above 
and  O&W  steam  trains  below.  For  years  this  was  the  starting  point  for  local  Sylvan  Beach  trains. 
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Coal  trestles  had  a  strange  attraction  for  O&W  trains  and  this  jumble  at  Port  Jervis  was  one  of 
the  two  unique  accidents  in  which  no  one  was  badly  injured.  The  other  occurred  at  Hamilton 

when  startled  crewmen  joined  the  "Flying  Diesel  Corps.” 


William  Capach 


Jack  Farrell 


The  "Teakettles” 


saw  long  and  honorable  service  in  passenger  work.  Here 
ten-wheelers  pauses  for  a  drink  late  in  her  career. 


one  of  the 


handsome 


On  one  of  her  first  runs,  "Bullmoose”  No.  331  passes  No.  1  of  the  Delaware  and  Northern  at  East 

Branch,  with  a  dynamometer  car  in  tow. 


Karl  E.  Schlachter 


the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at  Sibley,  Pennsylvania,  adding  one 
more  traffic  interchange. 

Improvements  and  additions  to  the  locomotive  roster  were 
made  almost  every  year,  but  the  years  1910  and  1911  witnessed 
the  return  of  the  single-cab  locomotive  to  a  position  of  prom¬ 
inence  on  the  O&W.  The  W  class  was  made  up  of  26  sturdy 
Cooke  consolidations  which  were  promptly  christened  “Long 
Johns”  by  the  shopmen  and  operating  employees.  Such  was 
the  impression  a  clean  boiler  line  made  on  those  accustomed 
to  a  shanty  lodged  midway  down  the  engine.  They  took  their 
place  in  the  roundhouse  next  to  the  P  class,  nicknamed  “Orries” 
(probably  because  they  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  O&W  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  just  as  the  “U.S.S.  Oregon”  steamed  in 
to  control  Santiago  harbor  in  the  Spanish-American  War). 

The  favorites  of  the  O&W  stable,  however,  were  those  four 
Brooks  ten-wheelers  which  were  delivered  in  1911.  Numbered 
from  225  to  228,  these  graceful  engines  looked  fast  and  they 
were.  Purchased  to  pull  main-line  passenger  trains,  they  soon 
earned  a  reputation  for  ease  of  handling  and  high  speed.  The 
E  class  soon  came  to  be  known  as  “Teakettles,”  but  their  per¬ 
formance  showed  that  their  fragile  appearance  was  deceptive. 
They  went  like  the  wind.  The  more  experienced  Mother  Hub¬ 
bards  they  labored  beside  were  tagged  “Shanghais”  by  some 
imaginative  wit  who  noticed  the  resemblance  of  the  high  cabs 
to  Chinese  pagodas. 

The  same  year  brought  major  changes  in  the  line-up  of 
officials.  Curtis  Knickerbocker,  a  native  of  Morrisville  who 
walked  into  an  engineering  department  position  from  grad¬ 
uation  at  Princeton,  retired  January  First,  of  1912.  He  had 
supervised  an  almost  complete  rebuilding  of  the  Ontario  line, 
including  the  reconstruction  of  the  famed  Lyon  Brook  bridge. 
The  resignation  of  President  Fowler  and  the  deaths  of  General 
Manager  Childs  and  Superintendent  Canfield  followed  soon 
after.  And  1910  was  the  last  year  that  Billy  Harding  (promoted 
in  1871)  would  hold  the  throttle.  Failing  eyesight  caused  his 
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retirement,  leaving  his  son  Jesse  to  carry  on  the  family  tradition 
at  the  right-hand  side,  and  another  son,  Bob,  who  became  one 
of  the  most  faithful  O&W  fans.  His  O&W  collection,  at  the 
date  of  this  writing,  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 

In  1912,  another  engineman  came  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
Fred  Kingman  had  survived  a  collision  with  the  second  section 
of  the  Chicago  Limited  at  Parker,  a  small  station  below  Nor¬ 
wich.  Two  years  before  his  accidental  death,  as  he  was  drop¬ 
ping  back  to  Sidney  with  the  pusher,  Kingman  failed  to  observe 
the  approach  of  the  immigrant-laden  passenger  train  until 
much  too  late.  He  landed  in  a  bruised  heap  in  the  Limited’s 
tender,  but  three  passengers  died  in  the  splintered  wreckage  of 
the  first  coach.  At  Galena,  Kingman’s  luck  ran  out. 

On  March  12,  1912,  Engineer  Kingman  was  peering  ahead 
of  train  89,  a  regular  northbound  freight,  his  view  obscured  by 
drifting  snowflakes.  One  mile  north  of  Galena  ( North  Norwich) 
station  Extra  104,  John  Adams,  engineer,  appeared  like  a  spec¬ 
tre  out  of  the  whiteness  of  the  landscape.  Kingman  jumped  to 
his  death.  His  fireman,  David  Ivory,  escaped  this  fate,  but 
Fireman  Irving  Cole  of  train  104  was  killed.  The  crew  of  Cole’s 
train  had  misunderstood  an  order  to  take  the  siding  at  Wilbers. 

Not  all  O&W  accidents  ended  in  tragedy,  however.  Some 
were  close  to  slap-stick  comedy.  For  instance,  in  October, 
1913,  a  restless  Mother  Hubbard  rambled  untended  down  the 
DL&W  line  from  Norwich  until  it  reached  Oxford.  A  con¬ 
founded  Lackawanna  engineer  blinked  unbelievingly  at  the 
nonchalant  approach  of  a  totally  unfamiliar  locomotive,  running 
straight  into  the  face  of  passenger  train  811.  No  serious  injuries 
resulted,  but  Superintendent  Hartigan  had  some  embarrassing 
questions  to  ask.  Who  fired  up  191,  leaving  the  throttle  open? 
And  why  were  the  switches  all  lined  up  for  the  DL&W  tracks? 

The  most  comical  of  all  Ontario  wrecks  was  due  partially 
to  the  weather,  partially  to  other  factors.  Sunday,  March  1, 
1914  saw  so  much  snow  that  trains  on  the  road  stalled  and 
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John  Stellwagen 


Middletown  in  1913  was  a  busy  passenger  terminal,  with  long  strings  of  coaches  waiting  for  their 

locomotives  to  coal  up  at  the  trestle  in  the  left  foreground. 


When  President  Fowler  resigned  at  the  end  of  1911,  this  employee  delegation,  all  pressed  and 
shined,  rode  # 26  and  Car  25  to  his  Warwick  home  for  formal  presentation  of  the  loving  cup 
in  the  foreground.  From  the  left:  1)  Peter  Johnson,  section  foreman;  2)  John  Wilson,  baggageman, 
3)  Ed  McNiff,  engineer;  4)  Herbert  Kennedy,  hostler;  5)  T.  Frank^  Cullman,  freight  agent; 
6)  William  Pohlman,  shop  foreman;  7)  Levi  Flasbrouck,  porter;  8)  Edward  Henry,  conductor; 
9)  Jackson  Mattison,  trainman;  10)  Mortimer  McGraw,  trainman. 

John  Stellwagen 


engine  fires  were  dumped  as  water  reached  a  dangerously  low 
level.  The  Northern  Division  plugged  tight  at  M orris ville  and 
Cleveland,  and  the  Southern  Division  fared  worse.  Heavy- 
powered  snowplows  and  helper  engines  running  light  in  their 
wake  were  the  only  train  movements  until  Tuesday,  when  the 
line  above  Livingston  Manor  became  unblocked. 

That  same  day,  an  impressive  caravan  steamed  down  from 
Summitville  to  clear  the  Port  Jervis  branch.  Conductor  Jim 
Morgan’s  line-up  was  Engines  140  and  177,  a  snowplow  known 
as  a  Hanger,  caboose  8154  and  Engine  13  in  reverse.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  ice  at  the  Ball  Street  trolley  crossover,  excessive 
speed,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Coonrod  coal  siding  led  to  a 
startling  series  of  events.  Opinions  differ  about  why  the  train 
pounded  up  the  steep  incline  to  the  coal  shed,  but  the  fact  is 
that  it  ran  through  the  switch,  steamed  up  the  siding,  banged 
open  the  coal  shed  doors,  pushed  out  the  south  end  of  the  shed 
and  toppled  awkwardly  off  the  trestle  to  the  frozen  ground  20 
feet  below.  Crew  members  sailed  out  of  windows  and  doors  in 
all  directions,  landing  in  the  coal  piles  and  bales  of  hay  under 
the  trestle  enclosure.  Fortunately,  when  the  commotion  ceased, 
the  Hanger  hung  halfway  between  the  end  of  the  track  and  the 
pileup  below,  causing  only  minor  injuries  to  the  thirty  laborers 
inside.  No.  13  and  the  caboose  stopped  just  short  of  disaster 
inside  the  ravaged  walls  of  the  wooden  building.  Not  one  of  the 
men  assigned  to  the  run  had  ever  traveled  the  branch  before, 
and  no  pilot  had  been  provided. 

^  The  existence  of  the  O&W  as  a  relatively  independent  line 
was  well  established  by  this  time.  The  New  Haven’s  control 
extended  to  the  election  in  1912  of  its  president,  Charles  S. 
Mellen,  to  the  top  O&W  post,  but  he  resigned  in  a  year.  John 
B.  Kerr,  originally  a  West  Shore  civil  engineer,  was  elevated 
from  vice-president  in  his  place.  Another  threat  to  the  free¬ 
lance  standing  of  the  Ontario  was  the  unsuccessful  deal  by 
which  the  New  York  Central  tried  to  trade  the  Rutland  to  the 
New  Haven  in  exchange  for  the  Ontario  &  Western.  The  New 
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York  Public  Service  Commission  disapproved,  viewing  with 
alarm  any  repetition  of  the  West  Shore  story.  Competition  with 
the  New  York  Central  was  a  valuable  function  of  the  smaller 
railroad. 

Actually,  the  O&W  threat  to  Central  prosperity  was  slight. 
The  Ontario  attracted  very  little  through  traffic  over  its  tor¬ 
turous  route.  Its  main-line  passenger  trains  1  and  2  (the  Ontario 
Express)  and  5  and  6  (the  Night  Line,  or  Chicago  Limited) 
were  patronized  mainly  by  upstate  travelers  or  by  immigrants 
assigned  to  the  O&W  on  a  quota  basis.  Even  the  sensible  route 
change  of  1912  which  shunted  5  and  6  by  way  of  Earlville  and 
the  Chenango  branch  of  the  West  Shore  impressed  few  trav¬ 
elers.  Connection  at  Oswego  was  a  farce  during  bad  winter 
weather;  in  reality,  Oneida  was  the  northernmost  terminus  of 
the  O&W  when  the  blizzards  roared  off  Lake  Ontario. 

If  the  dainty  little  ten-wheelers  were  the  beauties  of  the 
motive  power  department,  1915  saw  the  advent  of  the  beasts. 
Twelve  lumbering  behemoths  squatted  on  ten  small  driving 
wheels,  and  propelled  themselves  painstakingly  over  the  rails. 
Powerful  but  slow,  the  X  class  soon  became  the  “Bullmooses”  to 
the  enginemen,  with  an  ironic  reference  to  the  spectacular  fail¬ 
ure  of  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  third  party.  Patterned  after  New  York 
Central  engines,  the  Bullmooses  gained  an  early  reputation  as 
back  breakers.  Engineers  and  firemen  found  themselves  slaves 
to  the  mighty  thirst  and  hunger  of  the  Bullmoose.  The  X  class 
spent  countless  hours  under  the  water  spout,  at  the  coaling 
trestle  and  significantly,  standing  at  the  shops.  After  experi¬ 
mental  use  on  the  main  line  south  of  Cadosia  (after  delivery 
at  Sidney,  their  massive  proportions  and  unsteady  motion  under 
steam  necessitated  their  crawling  slowly  through  Northfield 
tunnel  at  the  end  of  a  string  of  freight  cars),  they  were  demoted 
to  helper  service  on  the  Scranton  Division.  Beginning  in  1940, 
they  started  off  to  the  boneyard,  long  before  their  more  ancient 
compatriots.  Impressive  and  slow,  dramatic  and  awkward,  loud 
and  inefficient,  these  locomotives  symbolized  the  road  they 
served. 
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Coal  was  the  life-blood  of  the  railway,  but  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  helped  by  filling  its  boxcars.  Besides  the  profitable  milk 
runs,  the  local  freights  were  earning  their  way  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  On  one  July  day  in  1917,  the  consist  of  No.  38 
included  1600  bags  and  225  baskets  of  peas,  1700  crates  of  let¬ 
tuce,  22  crates  of  eggs,  5  tubs  of  butter,  and  1  crate  of  chickens 
—supplying  enough  freight  for  six  loaded  cars.  And  almost 
every  hamlet  along  the  Northern  Division  was  represented.  To 
encourage  these  rural  pursuits,  the  O&W  and  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  sent  out  a  farm  and  dairy  demonstration  car  to  exhibit  at 
small-town  sidings. 

Summer  breezes  ushered  in  the  traditional  shuttle  trains 
between  Castle  Station  and  Sylvan  Beach.  The  shuttered  Sylvan 
Beach  depot  shook  out  its  winter  dust  and  the  unused  rails  of 
the  loop  which  carried  vacationers  down  to  the  waterfront  as¬ 
sumed  their  seasonal  glitter.  On  July  4,  1917,  almost  6,000  ex¬ 
cursionists  landed  at  the  long  open  pavilion  that  served  as  the 
passenger  waiting  room.  The  big  union  station  (first  built  to 
serve  West  Shore  at  one  level  and  O&W  at  the  other)  at  Oneida 
Castle  was  the  transfer  point  for  third-rail  trolley  passengers 
from  Utica  and  Syracuse  to  the  wooden  coaches  below.  High 
seniority  employees  transferred  from  freight  jobs  to  handle  the 
seasonal  rush.  Conductor  Jim  Carroll  regularly  left  main-line 
passenger  runs  for  the  crowded,  more  lively  Beach  trains.  Old- 
timers  will  recall  other  names— A1  Nash,  Ed  Belisle,  Gene  Smith, 
Gus  Rowe  and  many  others.  The  year  1917  would  be  one  of  the 
last  years  that  the  old  green  frame  building  would  serve  happy 
vacationers.  Within  a  few  years,  Castle  Station  would  be  a 
vacant  monument  to  progress. 

Mixed  trains,  however,  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  railroad’s 
service  to  upstate  communities.  Carrying  everything  from  a 
few  cans  of  milk  in  the  way  car  to  the  local  minister  in  the 
combination  coach,  these  leisurely  travelers  ambling  down  rural 
rights-of-way  were  homely  reminders  of  dependable,  friendly 
service.  No  branch-line  train  was  more  unique  than  the  Rome 
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Fred  Kingman’s  first  serious  accident  gave  us  this  view  of  the  splintered  interior  of  an  immigrant 

coach  which  slid  onto  the  locomotive  he  struck  head-on. 
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local.  Each  week  day  the  crew  made  two  round  trips  with  its 
miscellaneous  cargo  from  Rome  Station  to  Clinton  (whose 
wedge-shaped  depot  still  retained  “D.  &  H.  C.  Co.”  from  the 
1880’s  when  the  Canal  company  operated  both  the  R&C  and 
the  UC&R).  Keeping  clear  of  trains  59  and  60,  which  ventured 
onto  the  main  line  as  far  as  Norwich,  was  the  most  important  of 
their  operating  responsibilities.  This  “express”  covered  the  13- 
mile  branch  in  forty-five  minutes,  but  the  “peddler”  consumed 
one  hour,  with  luck. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Rome  local  was  not  in  its  daily  per¬ 
formance;  this  was  typical  of  every  railroad  branch  in  the 
United  States.  The  unusual  character  of  the  train  was  its  crew. 
From  the  one-eyed  conductor  to  an  ancient  and  unlettered 
(he  was  discharged  from  RW&O  for  inability  to  read  and 
write)  brakeman,  the  trainmen  were  all  memorable  characters. 

They  were: 

Ward  Silliman,  engineer 
George  Doorhammer,  fireman 
William  McLaughlin,  conductor 
John  Welch,  brakeman 
Michael  Claffy,  brakeman 

Their  various  infirmities  gained  them  the  unofficial  title 
“The  Cripple  Crew,”  but  the  term  was  an  affectionate  one  for 
men  who  were  admired  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  them. 
E.  R.  Stanley  of  the  Clinton  Knitting  Company  was  one  of 
these.  He  jotted  down  a  few  lines  of  verse  which  should  be 
judged  not  as  literature,  but  as  a  simple  tribute  to  these  branch¬ 
line  railroaders: 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  Billy  Mack, 

Who  runs  the  local  to  Rome  and  back, 

On  a  one-horse  train,  on  a  one-line  track, 

With  an  old  crippled  driver  with  a  hump  on  his  back, 

And  a  one-eyed  baggageman  cooped  in  the  hack, 

And  a  two-fingered  brakeman  by  the  name  of  Jack, 

And  sometimes  it  gets  there,  and  sometimes  it  gets  back. 
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The  train  makes  two  trips,  over  and  back. 

You  don’t  know  when  it  leaves  or  if  it  will  ever  get  back. 

The  old  bus  may  bust  or  she’ll  jump  the  track 
Or  the  bumpers  may  buckle  and  break  up  the  hack. 

When  the  train  starts  out,  Mack  takes  his  stand 
On  the  back  of  the  hack  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 

And  you’d  think  it  was  time  to  start  up  the  band, 

And  the  train  was  the  greatest  in  all  the  land. 

Bill  gathers  the  tickets  in  a  manner  quite  grand 
And  greets  all  the  passengers  on  every  hand. 

But  one  day,  there  was  an  ice  storm  and  alas  and  alack, 

When  the  train  came  thundering  down  the  track, 

The  flag  that  was  flying,  we  notice  was  black 
And  the  local  came  back  without  poor  old  Jack. 

Still  the  old  Rome  local  goes  over  and  back 
With  its  worn  old  engine  and  old  line  hack 
And  Billy  stands  out  on  the  hack’s  back  stand 
And  bids  you  farewell,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

A  Among  O&W  workers  in  this  era  an  esprit  de  corps  existed 
that  extended  into  high  places.  Conductor  Percy  Spring,  who 
came  from  the  New  Berlin  local  to  main-line  trains  5  and  6, 
could  always  get  a  chuckle  from  his  standing  joke  about  the 
shop  foreman  at  Norwich.  W.  W.  Daley  had  a  voice  like  thun¬ 
der  and  a  ready  laugh.  Whenever  a  locomotive’s  exhaust  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  valves  were  set  incorrectly,  Spring  would  imitate 
the  irregular  sound  by  chanting:  “Daley  fixed  me— I  ain’t 
t’blame,  Daley  fixed  me— I  ain’t  t’blame.”  And  President  Kerr 
had  time  to  visit  with  an  old  friend  at  Hamilton,  plugging 
the  main  line  with  his  special  train. 

Such  was  the  resurrected  old  Midland  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I.  The  burden  on  United  States  railroads  caused  by 
heavy  wartime  traffic  became  difficult  to  manage  and  coor¬ 
dinate,  until  the  country’s  rail  transportation  facilities  were 
seized  by  the  government.  The  O&W  was  no  exception,  and  at 
noon  of  December  28,  1917,  Director  McAdoo  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  company.  On  June  12,  1918,  Joseph  H.  Nuelle, 
the  road’s  General  Superintendent  and  Chief  Engineer  was 
appointed  Federal  Manager. 
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S.  O.  Kimball 


Waiting  for  the  shuttle  from  the  Beach  to  Oneida  was  a  part  of  summer  vacationing  for  thousands 

of  upstate  New  Yorkers  in  the  Good  Old  Days. 


Joining  the  happy  throngs  who  rode  to  the  shores  of  Oneida  Lake  were  these  proud  trainmen  who 
found  a  welcome  change  of  pace  on  the  Beach  runs  during  the  summer. 

Robert  F.  Harding 


D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell 


The  hill  out  of  Mayfield 
slowly  and  interminably 


wore  down  both  men  and  machines  as  the  long  heavy  coal  trains  ground 
out  of  the  anthracite  fields.  For  the  work,  the  Bullmooses  were  well  fitted. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


The  war  years  were  busy  years, 
but  except  for  the  troop 
trains  and  heavier  freight  hauls,  the  O&W  operated  much  as  it 
had  in  the  past.  Soldiers  patrolled  the  line,  guarding  against 
sabotage  of  any  of  the  railroad’s  weak  points,  its  bridges  and 
tunnels.  No  attempts  were  made  upon  these  objectives,  but 
there  was  excitement  and  destruction  just  the  same. 

On  the  evening  of  August  12,  1918,  Extra  307  southbound 
was  just  breasting  the  hill  between  Apex  and  Cadosia  with  a 
loaded  troop  train  behind.  Engineer  Kinch,  Fireman  Joy  and 
Brakeman  Baker  were  suddenly  enveloped  in  scalding  steam 
which  exploded  from  the  firebox  into  the  engine  cab.  Guy 
Kinch,  drenched  in  searing  water  and  steam,  made  his  way 
over  the  tender  to  reach  the  emergency  brake  valve  in  the 
first  coach.  Finding  the  door  locked,  he  collapsed  on  the  plat¬ 
form  within  sight  of  puzzled  boys  in  khaki.  Fortunately,  Con¬ 
ductor  Paddy  Kerins  noticed  that  the  passing  siding  they  were 
to  take  for  a  northbound  extra  had  gone  by  with  no  slackening 
of  speed.  The  brake  application  flattened  every  wheel  on  the 
train,  but  a  worse  disaster  was  avoided.  The  crew  found  three 
seriously  injured  men,  one  of  them,  Baker,  so  badly  burned 
that  he  died  in  Carbondale  hospital. 

Such  tragedies  were  unusual,  although  the  railroad  manage¬ 
ment  complained  of  a  lack  of  adequate  roadbed  and  equipment 
maintenance  under  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 
During  one  short  period  of  time,  thirty  broken  rails  were 
spotted  by  overworked  section  gangs  between  Roscoe  and  Liv- 
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ingston  Manor.  USRA  Director  McAdoo  had  a  short-term  goal 
—the  winning  of  a  war— and  that  objective  took  precedence 
over  all  complaints.  However,  the  O&W  was  looking  ahead  to 
many  years  of  peace,  and  preferably,  of  profit.  Though  the 
patriotism  of  the  railroad  management  should  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  they  saw  the  meager  repair  policy  of  the  USRA  as 
“short-sighted,”  to  put  it  mildly. 

When  the  government  released  the  O&W  to  its  owners  once 
again,  the  company  made  claim  for  government  compensation 
in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed  under  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920.  After  long  and  arduous  negotiation,  a  compromise 
figure  of  $500,000  was  accepted  a  year  later. 

One  of  the  rehabilitation  jobs  which  this  money  would  help 
pay  for  was  a  rebuilding  of  the  Middletown  Station  Restaurant. 
A  destructive  fire  in  1919  had  left  Southern  Division  travelers 
without  convenient  meal  facilities  along  the  route.  Long  after 
other  railroads  had  adopted  buffet  and  dining  cars,  the  Ontario 
&  Western  clung  to  its  ten-  or  fifteen-minute  “meal  stops.” 
When  the  New  York-Chicago  trains  were  a  bright  hope  in  the 
company’s  imagination,  Pullman  Ruffet  cars  had  been  tried,  but 
the  Pullman  contract  was  soon  superseded  by  the  use  of  com¬ 
pany  equipment  for  the  relatively  short  passenger  runs.  The 
practice  of  halting  trains  to  allow  passengers  to  race  for  the 
lunchroom  must  have  caused  countless  cases  of  dyspepsia.  But 
there  were  compensations.  When  the  squeal  of  train  brakes 
announced  the  arrival  of  another  avalanche  of  famished  hu¬ 
manity,  the  long  rectangular  wooden  counter  was  already  set 
precisely  and  neatly  to  accommodate  the  panting  customers. 
The  pastry  baking  of  the  Seeholzer  brothers  made  the  rush 
worth  while,  and  their  delicious  doughnuts  brought  about  bet¬ 
ter  public  relations  than  did  any  more  elaborate  advertising. 
When  Car  30  went  out  on  an  official  trip,  the  pantry  was  stocked 
from  the  restaurant  supplies.  Right  down  to  the  last  days  of  its 
operation,  when  Superintendent  Fred  Hawk  reluctantly  closed 
the  famed  Wickham  Avenue  lunchroom,  the  reputation  of  its 
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crullers  spread.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Oneida  Station  served 
few  passengers  and  closed  down  early,  for  it  had  been  notorious 
for  its  foul  coffee. 

Summer  passenger  travel  into  the  Catskill  foothills  was  fast 
approaching  bonanza  proportions.  In  1920  almost  two  million 
vacationers  stepped  off  the  green  wooden  coaches  into  the  re¬ 
freshing  atmosphere  of  wooded  mountain  slopes.  Hotels  and 
boarding  houses  were  bursting  at  the  seams  with  O&W’s  human 
cargo.  At  this  point,  the  company  found  itself  in  a  curious  posi¬ 
tion.  A  post-war  lag  in  freight  business  and  the  unsatisfied  claim 
against  the  Federal  government  left  the  treasury  very  low.  To 
relieve  “much  discomfort  and  inconvenience  from  crowded 
trains,”  the  managers  were  reduced  to  buying  second-hand 
coaches.  Four  fifteen-year-old  passenger  cars  came  rolling  in 
from  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac,  and  two  additional  parlor 
cars,  christened  the  Ulster  and  the  Orange ,  were  acquired  from 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  shortly  thereafter.  Finally,  in  1922, 
twenty  new  steel  coaches  were  ordered  from  the  Osgood  Brad¬ 
ley  Company.  Even  with  these  to  supplement  summer  pas¬ 
senger  equipment,  the  demands  for  added  capacity  did  not 
abate.  Revenue  from  this  source  continued  to  climb. 

Repairs  and  replacements  to  the  rolling  stock  were  given 
top  priority  during  the  ’20s  because  of  a  shop  strike  which  made 
heavy  repair  and  reconditioning  work  almost  impossible.  When 
the  Labor  Board  ordered  a  wage  reduction  for  the  shopmen, 
they  walked  out  and  strike-breakers  walked  in.  These  new  men 
required  guarding  and  company  housing  to  discourage  vio¬ 
lence,  and  more  important,  they  were  not  able  to  turn  out 
engines  and  cars  as  efficiently  as  their  predecessors  had.  To  add 
to  the  railroad’s  woes,  the  coal  strikes  of  1919  and  1922  reduced 
coal  revenues  drastically.  Then,  at  the  resumption  of  mining, 
coal  shipments  were  so  heavy  that  the  run-down  motive  power 
simply  couldn’t  handle  it.  By  November  of  1922  every  industrial 
siding,  passing  track  and  shop  track  was  filled  with  loaded  cars. 
Until  the  road  was  finally  unblocked,  the  situation  was  enough 
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The  hazy  atmosphere  of  the  Norwich  roundhouse  was  convincing  proof  of  activity  on  the  railroad 

at  this  Northern  Division  point. 


In  the  days  when  the  depot  was  the  center  of  town  activity  and  the  arrival  of  the  morning  train 
an  exciting  event,  this  scene  was  set  at  Fish’s  Eddy,  New  York. 


John  Stellwagen 

The  docks  at  Cornwall  were  peaceful  enough  on  Sunday,  with  the  O&W  tug  tied  up  and  long 

ranks  of  coal  cars  awaiting  Monday’s  trip  onto  the  trestle. 


junction  reached  by  this  long  bridge 
the  reconstruction  programs  spurred 


Cadosia  was  an  important 
taken  during  one  of 


over  the  Delaware.  This  photo  was 
by  the  increasing  coal  traffic. 

John  Stellwagen 


to  drive  everyone  from  super  to  conductor  to  distraction.  And 
to  further  complicate  the  revenue  picture,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  then  reduced  freight  rates  by  10%.  .  .  . 

Because  of  the  feebleness  of  its  steam  power  and  in  spite  of 
uncertain  earnings,  the  Directors  approved  the  purchase  of  four 
powerful  Mountain-type  engines  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  Having  proved  themselves  on  steep  mountain  grades 
of  western  railroads,  they  were  thought  to  be  rugged  enough 
for  the  stiff  Ontario  and  Western  requirements.  These  hand¬ 
some  iron  horses  were  numbered  from  401  to  404  and  assigned 
to  light  freight  and  heavy  passenger  runs.  The  Y  class,  as  they 
were  designated,  buckled  down  to  their  work  with  such  ease 
and  economy  in  their  first  year  of  operation  that  six  identical 
engines  were  delivered  the  next  year.  Lacking  the  tractive  effort 
of  the  homely  X  class,  the  “Light  400’s”  made  up  for  this  short¬ 
coming  with  speed,  ease  of  handling  and  beauty  of  line.  To  this 
day,  Engineer  John  Fagan  will  say  affectionately,  “Every  mile 
was  a  smile  on  the  good  old  401.”  Their  weight  and  size,  like 
that  of  the  Bullmoose,  was  such  that  they  were  unsuitable 
for  the  Northfield  Tunnel  and  the  lighter,  curved  Northern 
Division  roadbed. 

The  roadbed  in  all  districts  was  in  poor  condition  to  support 
any  engine  class  after  the  cloudburst  of  Sunday,  June  11,  1922. 
On  that  day,  washouts  kept  wrecking  crews  and  emergency 
track  gangs  jumping.  For  more  than  a  week,  traffic  was  inter¬ 
rupted  at  one  or  more  points.  Train  No.  509  was  undermined  as 
it  stood  at  South  New  Berlin,  three  feet  of  brown  water  stood 
in  the  Oneida  Station,  three  separate  washouts  between  Oneida 
and  White’s  Corners  demanded  the  attention  of  Chief  Engineer 
Nuelle  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Engineer  Heidenthal,  and  the 
two  pile  drivers  and  clam-shell  digger  rushed  from  trestle  work 
at  this  site  to  other  catastrophes  on  the  Port  Jervis  and  Scranton 
Divisions.  Milk  trains  9  and  10  began  running  to  Utica  and  then 
by  way  of  the  New  York  Central  to  Oneida,  avoiding  the 
Munnsville  section.  A  few  other  trains  were  detoured  over  the 
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“Water  Level  Route,”  introducing  Ontario  operating  employees 
to  the  “high  iron.”  The  well-ballasted,  heavy  rails  of  the  Central 
had  none  of  the  sharp  curves  of  the  Northern  Division,  and  they 
were  actually  higher  rails— the  O&W’s  twisting  right-of-way  had 
early  convinced  its  engineers  that  a  low  rail  would  be  less  likely 
to  break  under  sideward  stress.  Less  web  made  rails  stronger 
and  safer. 

Safety  was  becoming  a  real  worry  for  the  Ontario  and  West¬ 
ern.  Grade  crossing  accidents  were  no  longer  isolated  incidents 
involving  hay  wagons,  errant  cattle,  drunken  pedestrians  and 
the  like— strange  new  names  for  mechanical  conveyances  ap¬ 
peared  in  accident  reports.  As  the  motoring  public  took  to  New 
York  State  highways,  a  few  unfortunates  came  into  calamitous 
contact  with  O&W  trains,  mangling  their  Wintons,  Stars,  Flints, 
Chandlers,  Appersons,  Marmons,  Whippets,  Overlands,  Hup- 
mobiles,  and  in  large  numbers,  their  sturdy  black  Fords.  While 
the  automobiles  seldom  won  in  a  direct  contest  with  the  iron 
horse,  its  opposition  was  keenly  felt  in  another  way.  The  free¬ 
dom  from  timetables,  water  stops,  trainmen’s  moods  and  the 
other  restricting  factors  gave  the  auto  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  travel  by  rail.  Because  of  dwindling  passenger  traffic,  the 
railroad’s  schedule  was  reviewed  and  changed  to  account  for 
the  changing  pattern  of  human  traffic.  During  1925,  the  first 
twelve-month  period  in  which  sizable  mainline  passenger  losses 
occurred,  the  Company  itself  experimented  with  the  internal 
combustion  engine. 

t  Ugly  despite  its  shining  coat  of  maroon  paint,  Motor  Car 
No.  801  was  one  answer  to  the  problem.  This  Sykes  rail  bus 

measured  forty-two  feet  over  couplers  and  boasted  a  Sterling 

% 

150  horsepower  gasoline  power  plant.  Like  its  highway  counter¬ 
parts,  it  had  a  gearshift,  rugged  enough  to  operate  so  that 
enginemen  dreaded  a  call  for  a  run  on  the  801.  On  its  first 
assignment,  the  iron  snout  headed  out  of  Summitville  for  the 
off-season  trip  to  Monticello.  When  vacation  time  arrived  and 
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a  steam  train  replaced  it,  the  motor  car  lumbered  north  to 
substitute  for  trains  41  and  42  on  the  Norwich-Oswego  run. 

Although  the  car  was  less  than  a  whopping  success  on  the 
long  hill  into  Monticello,  the  management  was  so  impressed 
with  its  operating  economies  (it  required  a  crew  of  only  three 
men— engineer,  conductor  and  baggageman)  that  three  Brill 
cars  of  similar  construction  were  ordered.  These  were  of  the 
gasoline-electric  type,  with  greater  passenger-carrying  capacity, 
more  powerful  engines,  improved  heating  systems  and  smoking 
compartments.  No.  804,  one  of  the  two  largest  (seventy-five 
feet  over  couplers),  was  bought  especially  for  the  Delhi  Flyer, 
the  branch-line  train  which  connected  the  county  seats  of  Utica 
and  Delhi,  both  located  at  two  feeder-line  extremities  of  the 
Ontario  and  Western.  On  July  15,  1927,  the  Flyer,  with  Hans 
Hansen  at  the  controls,  struck  a  truckload  of  peapickers  north 
of  Solsville,  killing  two  and  injuring  sixteen  others.  The  gas  bug¬ 
gies  still  constituted  a  hazard  to  the  railroad  and  to  themselves. 

Although  grade  crossing  eliminations  had  been  under  way 
as  early  as  the  turn  of  the  century,  these  auto-train  tangles 
spurred  both  the  railroad  and  the  Public  Service  Commission 
to  greater  efforts.  Several  such  projects  were  in  the  construction 
stage  in  1926,  the  most  ambitious  of  which  would  do  away  with 
sixteen  crossings  at  grade  in  the  city  of  Fulton.  The  State  fur¬ 
nished  the  funds  for  the  work,  a  half  of  which  was  loaned  to 
the  railroad,  to  be  repaid  over  a  long  term. 

Other  improvements  during  this  period  were  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Northfield  Tunnel  (site  of  the  old  Zig-Zag)  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  waterfront  property  at  Oswego.  These  two  moves  were 
made  in  anticipation  of  freight  increases  from  Oswego  harbor. 
For  years  the  Federal  government  marked  time  on  planned 
upgrading  of  the  water  facilities  there,  and  the  work  was  not 
completed  until  1933.  The  general  decline  of  business  in  1933 
nullified  any  real  benefit  to  the  railroad.  The  tunnel  work  at 
Northfield  Mountain  helped  somewhat  in  increasing  revenue, 
for  now  larger  modern  boxcars  could  be  routed  through  the 
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This  peaceful  scene  along  the  right-of-way  of  the  Utica  Division  charmed  passengers  but  also  is  typical  of  vast  stretches  of  country 

trackage  devoid  of  freight-producing  industry. 


bore.  But  the  “great  port  city  of  Oswego”  remained  a  third-rater 
no  matter  what  the  boosters  could  do. 

Traffic  of  all  kinds  began  a  steep  downward  plunge  after 
1925.  For  instance,  one  ominous  directive  cut  off  the  summer 
trains  between  Castle  and  Sylvan  Beach  in  mid-August,  long 
before  Labor  Day.  The  reason  given  was  “light  business  and 
wishing  to  use  motor  car  in  other  service.”  The  throngs  of  bath¬ 
ers  and  picnickers  of  past  seasons  who  once  patronized  the 
railroad  had  shrunk  to  the  point  where  one  of  the  “Toonerville 
Trolleys,”  as  the  rail  cars  were  called,  was  running  almost 
empty  to  and  from  the  central  New  York  playground. 

At  the  northern  end  particularly,  travelers  were  avoiding 
the  O&W  in  such  numbers  that  the  regular  Norwich  to  Oswego 
trains  were  discontinued  in  1929.  In  1930,  the  joint  agreement 
between  the  Company  and  the  West  Shore  at  Castle  Station 
was  cancelled  and  the  agency  closed.  The  Depression  days  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  closing  of  many  way  stations,  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  caretakers  to  others  and  the  consolidation  of  several. 
The  raging  fire  which  destroyed  railroad  buildings  at  Valley 
Mills  in  1926  went  undiscovered  far  too  long  simply  because 
the  caretaker  was  not  on  duty.  When  finally  discovered,  the 
flames  had  made  such  headway  that  the  freight  house,  coal 
sheds,  ice  house  and  milk  station  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  way  freight  engine  sent  from  Norwich  dragged  out  two 
milk  cars  only  slightly  scorched,  but  the  Valley  Mills  depot 
was  eliminated  even  more  efficiently  than  the  hard-pressed 
railroad  might  have  wished. 

The  abrupt  change  in  O&W  fortunes  was  still  viewed  as 
temporary,  for  it  paralleled  the  experience  of  almost  every  other 
business  enterprise  in  the  United  States  in  the  1930’s.  Layoffs 
were  unquestionably  serious  matters  to  the  employees,  but 
there  were  less  serious  occasions.  Some  enginemen  seemed  com¬ 
pletely  unequipped  to  cope  with  the  intricacies  of  the  gas 
buggies  and  treated  them  with  a  minimum  of  respect.  Passen¬ 
gers  praised  their  cleanliness,  speed  and  smooth  ride  ( although 
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the  short  seat  backs  were  uncomfortable  on  long  trips ) ,  but  the 
men  who  nursed  them  over  the  rails  had  a  different  opinion. 
Had  old  Nels  Waterman  been  alive,  there  would  be  a  few  dents 
in  their  sheet  metal,  for  he  expressed  his  annoyance  with  a 
number  of  well-placed  kicks  to  the  boiler  head. 

Engineer  R.  E.  Rowe  was  of  a  similar  turn  of  mind.  A  most 
pleasant  fellow  off  duty,  Rowe  assumed  a  tight-lipped  silence 
when  his  run  began.  In  the  hours  on  duty  he  remained  grimly 
uncommunicative  until  he  stepped  off  his  engine.  When  he  was 
assigned  to  804,  his  face  seemed  to  grow  darker,  and  on  one 
most  memorable  occasion  he  finally  expressed  himself,  fully  and 
forcibly.  When  the  motor  conked  out  at  Randallsville,  he  col¬ 
lected  his  tools  and  dived  into  the  engine  compartment.  An 
agonizing  period  of  tinkering  and  testing  brought  a  murderous 
scowl  to  the  face  of  the  sweating  engineman.  At  last  he  erupted 
from  the  doorway,  flung  his  wrenches  far  out  into  the  adjacent 
field  and  addressed  a  few  well-chosen  ( and  unprintable )  words 
to  the  motor  car  and  to  the  company  which  had  been  so  addle¬ 
headed  as  to  buy  her  in  the  first  place.  There  were,  as  the 
public  learned  to  its  dismay,  rather  strong  opinions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  For  a  relatively  short  few  years,  however,  the  four  gas 
cars  served  their  purpose  very  well. 

By  1930  traffic  conditions  rather  than  operating  difficulties 
dictated  a  transfer  of  Nos.  802  and  804  to  the  parent  road  and 
the  New  Haven  also  inherited  the  803  in  1935.  Before  this 
transfer,  the  last  regular  passenger  assignments  for  the  little  tin 
wagons  were  on  the  Kingston  line.  The  ugly  duckling  of  the 
group,  aging  old  801,  retired  to  the  rust  and  weeds  of  a  Middle- 
town  siding  in  1939.  There  she  remained  for  many  years  until 
she  was  dismantled  and  her  ancient  body  used  as  a  shanty. 

Even  though  the  improved  automobiles  were  claiming  more 
and  more  passengers,  devotees  of  the  rumble-seat  and  the  side 
curtain,  two  segments  of  this  traffic  remained  almost  intact. 
Winding,  crowded  and  hilly  roadways  north  from  New  York 
into  the  Shawangunks  and  Catskills  discouraged  motorists  by 
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Jack  Farrell 


If308  cuts  out  a  string  of  freight  cars  to  the  tune  of  a  sharp  exhaust  at  Cadosia  against 

backdrop. 


a  wintry 
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Henry  Harter 


For  the  benefit  of  the  photographer,  the  crew  of 

from  the  double-header 


W  class  324  stoked  up  the  fire  and 
freight  at  Randallsville. 


pulled  away 
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the  thousands  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  O&W  treasury.  A 
much  smaller  group  of  upstate  college  boys  entertained  one 
another  by  making  fun  of  the  indispensable  service  of  the  rail¬ 
road  they  called  the  “Off  and  Walk."  The  little  passenger  depot 
at  Hamilton  saw  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vacation  specials, 
football  specials,  commencement  specials  and  of  the  infamous 
Cannonball.  The  Cannonball  rolled  into  Hamilton  from  the 
south  in  the  dead  of  night  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo  of  as¬ 
sorted  freight  and  weary  college  boys.  It  stopped  everywhere, 
or  to  put  it  more  accurately,  it  stopped  nowhere  often.  The  old 
mixed  train  became  a  local  legend. 

Most  of  the  old-timers  from  the  Midland  days  had  also 
passed  into  legend  and  history.  In  1930  Conductor  Bill  Oliver 
could  still  tell  tales  of  the  first  passenger  service  over  the  West 
Shore  in  the  80s  when  he  envisioned  a  vast  railroad  empire 
emerging  from  the  West  Shore-Ontario  combination.  Good- 
natured  Heamon  Purdy  was  a  fading  memory,  for  he  left  the 
Midland  early  in  his  career  for  the  New  York  Central  and  died 
in  1906.  Another  “old-head,”  Grant  Wilson,  had  been  on  the 
retired  list  since  1926,  with  forty-six  years  of  faithful  service 
behind  him.  Wilson  braked  and  fired  in  the  risky  days  of  link 
and  pin,  lost  an  arm  while  coupling  cars  and  advanced  to 
become  the  company’s  Chief  of  Police. 

Effective  January  1,  1930,  President  John  B.  Kerr  resigned, 
ending  a  long  and  successful  railroad  career  that  began  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  West  Shore.  His  successor  was 
Joseph  H.  Nuelle,  another  professional  engineer  with  twenty- 
three  years  of  experience  with  the  Ontario  and  Western.  The 
new  head  of  the  Company  faced  a  multitude  of  problems  which 
neither  faster  freight  schedules  nor  the  heavier  new  Mountain- 
type  locomotives  could  completely  overcome. 

Again  in  1929,  the  need  for  better  motive  power  was  ex¬ 
treme.  Twelve  elderly  engines,  including  some  of  the  original 
Dickson  hogs  and  Rome  steamers,  were  due  for  retirement.  In 
their  place,  ten  large  modern  freight  haulers  were  purchased 
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through  the  issuance  of  Equipment  Trust  Certificates  in  the 
amount  of  $660,000.  That  the  company  had  no  trouble  financ¬ 
ing  such  new  equipment  may  be  taken  as  a  clue  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  placed  in  Ontario  management  and  Ontario  assets. 

By  1932,  coal  freight  earned  $5,844,900.00  for  the  year, 
slightly  more  than  in  1926,  one  of  the  peak  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  than  offsetting  this  increase  was  the  drop  in  pas¬ 
senger  revenue.  This  item  plummeted  from  over  2/2  million 
dollars  to  a  little  over  a  half  million  during  the  same  years. 
From  the  mid-twenties  on,  the  Annual  Reports  echoed  the 
phrase,  “Passenger  business  continued  to  decline  .  .  .”  Trains 
41-42  on  the  Oswego  to  Norwich  run  were  eliminated  in  1929, 
the  last  Port  Jervis  train  ran  in  1930,  Monticello  became  a  bus 
stop  from  Fallsburgh  Station.  The  following  season  reduced  the 
physical  size  of  the  timetable  by  one-third,  with  cutbacks 
everywhere.  The  stately  old  Oneida  Castle  Depot  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  but  one  daily  passenger  train  made  the  mainline 
round  trip  above  Sidney.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  year- 
round  travel  on  the  O&W  was  severely  limited  to  a  few  South¬ 
ern  Division  strings  of  varnish— the  Mountain  Limited ,  the 
Roscoe  Express ,  the  Twilight ,  the  Delaware  Valley  Express,  the 
Ontario  Express  and  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  Specials. 

Operating  economies  were  effected  in  every  department, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  New  York  City  accounting 
force  moved  to  the  Middletown  Station  and  administrative  of¬ 
fices  in  Gotham  found  less  expensive  quarters  there  than  Grand 
Central  Terminal.  Ticket  windows  at  a  number  of  small  com¬ 
munities  were  shut  down  and  passenger  facilities  transferred  to 
freight  houses.  In  an  effort  to  slash  fuel  consumption,  the  Pecks- 
port  Loop,  which  avoided  the  precipitous  Eaton  grade,  was 
finally  designated  as  mainline  for  all  trains.  The  old  county 
seat  at  Morrisville  saw  only  the  daily  milk  trains  and  local 
freights,  the  second  blow  to  its  pride  since  the  removal  of  the 
county  offices  more  than  twenty  years  before.  If  the  seriousness 
of  the  railroad’s  financial  situation  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
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Stephen  D.  Maguire 

Two  steamers  enjoy  a  moment  of  rest  at  Middletown.  Oldtimer  244,  vintage  of  1904,  and  new¬ 
comer  409  stand  back  to  back  in  the  sunlight. 


A  useless  antique,  the  O&W’s  first  motor  passenger  car  was  consigned  to  rust  and  oblivion  at 

Middletown  after  a  decade  of  passenger  service. 


Jack  Farrell 


Jack  Farrell 


Division  depended  on  O&W  passenger  trains, 
of  impatient  travelers. 


the  wintertime  communities  on  the  Southern 
Fallsburg  furnished  a  handful 


Even  in 


I 


Once  the  temporary  end  of  tracks  for  the  Auburn  Branch,  this  station  at  Merrifield  (Scipio  Center) 

became  a  general  store  and  town  clerk’s  office. 


Robert  F.  Harding 


some  employees  previous  to  1932,  then  an  announcement  in 
February  of  that  year  made  the  point  most  forcefully.  The 
wages  of  officials  and  workers  alike  were  cut  10%. 

Although  income  seemed  to  be  rising,  from  a  deficit  of 
$250,000.00  in  1930  to  a  net  income  of  $778,000.00  in  1932,  the 
worst  days  were  ahead.  Anthracite  coal  shipments  continued  as 
the  railroad’s  specialty,  accounting  for  about  70%  of  total  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  early  1930’s.  One  significant  fact  was  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  locomotives  in  service  dropped  from  177  in  1930  to  145 
in  1932,  with  no  additions  to  the  roster. 

Any  improvements  to  the  property  of  the  railroad  were 
those  mandated  by  absolute  necessity,  or  in  the  case  of  crossing 
eliminations,  those  ordered  by  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
These  latter  projects,  which  amounted  in  some  cases  to  major 
reconstruction,  placed  a  great  burden  upon  the  harassed  Com¬ 
pany.  In  the  words  of  President  Nuelle,  “The  policy  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  is  progress¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  working  a  hardship  on  your  Company.” 
Ironically,  the  highways  which  were  reducing  O&W  passenger 
fares  were  also  forcing  the  Company  to  expend  larger  sums 
to  make  these  roads  safer  and  more  efficient. 

Examining  itself  thoroughly  to  find  any  possible  sources  of 
income  which  might  have  been  overlooked,  the  Company  dug 
into  its  records  and  came  up  with  a  piece  of  property  that  it  had 
not  used  for  over  fifty  years.  The  abandoned  Auburn  Branch 
was  still  on  the  books.  In  late  1930,  Claims  Agent  Marsden  and 
Assistant  Engineer  Fagley  took  to  the  dirt  roads  and  began 
parceling  out  the  overgrown  right-of-way  to  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers.  Passing  the  summit  at  Crumb  Hill  in  their  rubber-tired 
sedan,  they  must  have  recalled  the  tales  of  train  crews  stranded 
in  tons  of  drifted  snow,  shoveling  the  white  stuff  into  the  engine 
tank  for  water  or  jacking  up  the  drivers  so  that  the  water  pumps 
could  be  kept  in  motion.  Certainly  they  knew  of  the  pitched 
battles  fought  between  the  tax  collectors  and  the  Midland  men, 
when  depots  burned  and  cars  were  seized  and  reclaimed,  stolen 
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and  re-stolen  in  a  frenzy  of  righteousness  by  both  sides.  The  old 
cause  was  forgotten  and  the  sale  of  railroad  land  was  soon 
accomplished. 

A  deficit  of  $78,000.00  in  1934  grew  to  be  almost  $331,000.00 
in  1936.  The  business  slump  of  that  year,  in  conjunction  with  a 
cut  in  government  expenditures  and  labor  conflict  in  the  coal 
and  steel  industries,  made  it  impossible  for  the  railroad  to  pay 
the  interest  on  its  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds  due  in  1992. 
Other  factors  which  made  this  decision  mandatory  were  the 
mild  winter  weather,  which  reduced  coal  demand  and  a  scaling 
down  of  freight  rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  1933.  Under  the  law,  the  Company  had  six  months  in  which 
to  make  good  its  financial  obligations  to  bondholders. 

Three  important  coal  producers  in  the  Lackawanna  Valley 
were  closely  allied  with  the  Ontario  &  Western  through  the 
railway’s  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Scranton  Coal 
Company  and  the  Penn  Anthracite  Collieries.  The  first  of  these 
went  into  trusteeship  and  ceased  operation  completely  in  May 
of  1937.  Penn  Anthracite  defaulted  on  the  bond  interest  in  July 
of  the  same  year.  A  third  coal  company,  the  Monarch  Anthracite 
Mining  Company,  struggled  along,  operating  from  its  Pine 
Brook  breaker  at  Scranton.  The  crux  of  the  Ontario  and  Western 
problem,  as  was  pointed  out  in  ICC  reports  on  the  bankruptcy, 
was  the  failure  of  its  affiliated  coal  mines.  The  flow  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  black  diamonds  was  the  life-blood  of  the  New  York,  On¬ 
tario  &  Western.  Mine  floods  and  costly  strikes  had  very  nearly 
pinched  off  the  supply  for  all  time.  That  King  Coal  would  ever 
be  unseated  by  petroleum  seemed  remote  and  unrealistic. 

The  railroad  which  proudly  exhibited  a  map  of  the  coal 
fields  in  its  Annual  Report  for  1900,  showing  fifteen  active  an¬ 
thracite  breakers  and  several  mine  branches  to  serve  them,  now 
had  only  one  sure  source  of  colliery  revenue— the  solitary  struc¬ 
ture  north  of  Scranton.  The  veins  of  premium  coal  were  playing 
out  and  customers  began  to  complain  of  the  poor  quality  of 
O&W  coal.  Train  crews  learned  to  be  cautious  of  the  roadbed 
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Karl  Korbel 

When  O&W  passengers  grew  scarcer,  this  1905  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  coach  was  converted  to 
a  combination  car,  enabling  it  to  serve  until  the  end  of  the  O&W  story. 


The  third  port  connection,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  at  Cornwall  and  Weehawken,  was  this  coal 
trestle  at  Oswego.  It  came  down  during  the  extensive  modernization  of  Trustee  Lyford  in  1941. 


Jack  Farrell 

This  abbreviated  conveyance  is  an  extra  leaving  Fallsburg  Station  during  the  hectic  summer  tourist 

season  in  the  lower  Catskills. 


This  trim 
important 


little  frame  building  was  more  than  adequate  for  local  business  at  Franklin  Springs.  More 
to  the  railroad’s  economy  were  the  bulk  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  nearby  mines. 


south  of  Forest  City,  finding  heaves  and  twists  where  aban¬ 
doned  mine  supports  had  given  way  underground.  One  crew 
came  close  to  perforation  when  the  engine  headlamp  disclosed 
the  end  of  an  uprooted  rail  staring  them  in  the  face.  The  Scran¬ 
ton  Branch  had  no  other  source  of  revenue;  passenger  service 
had  been  negligible  and  thus  abandoned  years  before;  milk  traf¬ 
fic  decreased  as  strip  mining  tore  up  the  surrounding  landscape. 

When  President  Nuelle  resigned  on  April  1,  1937,  rail¬ 
roaders  all  along  the  line  knew  that  the  blow  was  about  to  fall. 
Nuelle  had  seen  the  fortunes  of  the  Company  change  over  the 
years  since  his  employment  as  Assistant  Engineer  in  1907;  now 
he  accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company.  The  year  following  he  took  the  top  post  with  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Company.  His  success  demonstrates 
once  again  that  the  O&W  never  lacked  superior  leadership, 
even  in  its  plunge  towards  insolvency. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  West¬ 
ern  Railway  Company  filed  a  petition  for  reorganization  under 
Section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  on  May  19,  1937.  The  six 
months’  grace  period  on  bond  interest  was  past,  real  estate 
taxes  were  mounting  up,  and  fixed  obligations  were  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  Company  to  pay.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day, 
Judge  Murray  Hulbert  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  approved  the  petition.  Hav¬ 
ing  long  been  associated  with  transportation  (he  had  been 
Director  of  the  Port  of  the  City  of  New  York),  the  continuing 
supervision  of  this  knowledgeable  jurist  was  to  be  most  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  man  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  take  over  the  trusteeship  of  the  O&W  was  another  profes¬ 
sional  engineer— Frederic  E.  Lyford.  He  came  direct  from  a 
position  of  director  of  sales  for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
having  also  served  for  ten  years  with  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Appar¬ 
ently  in  an  effort  to  economize,  the  ICC  disapproved  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  co-trustee,  Vincent  Dailey,  whose  petition  had 
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been  passed  upon  favorably  by  representatives  of  the  bond 
holders  and  by  the  Court.  Dailey’s  specialty  was  business  devel¬ 
opment,  as  Lyford’s  was  railroad  operation.  Advocates  of  the 
co-trustee  plan  saw  the  need  of  getting  the  collieries  on  a  firm 
commercial  basis  once  again,  but  a  majority  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  felt  that  Dailey’s  appointment  would  be  unjustified  for 
such  a  small  operation.  A  qlear  division  was  made  between  the 
mines  and  the  railroad,  with  the  supposition  that  the  coal 
companies  could  work  out  their  difficulties  by  themselves.  Later 
events  cast  considerable  doubt  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  decision. 

If  the  theory  is  true  that  history  is  cyclical,  that  events  have 
a  way  of  repeating  themselves,  then  the  old  Midland  was  back 
in  operation.  Within  sight  of  greatness  as  a  tight  and  secure 
little  railroad  empire,  the  O&W  failed  once  again  to  live  up  to 
its  billing.  The  hard  work  and  huge  investment  in  men,  roadbed 
and  equipment  had  paid  off  in  small  but  encouraging  profits, 
but  mostly  in  dreams  again.  Everyone  from  section  hand  to 
investment  banker  had  faith  in  the  aging  line.  The  vision  of 
the  old  Midland  was  not  dead;  it  had  never  died. 
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Jim  Shaughnessy 


No  one  could  remain  unconvinced  of  the  natural  beauty  of  O&W  terrain  after  seeing  this  view 
near  Apex,  New  York.  By  1957,  however,  Mother  Nature  was  also  taking  over  the  right-of-way. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Trustee  Lyford  embarked  on  a 
vigorous  program  of  econ¬ 
omy  measures  and  traffic  solicitation.  The  coal  situation  was 
chaotic  and  Pennsylvania  anthracite  could  no  longer  be  the 
mainstay  of  the  railroad’s  economy.  The  trustee’s  policy  was 
to  convert  the  specialist  carrier  into  a  hauler  of  general  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  whole  emphasis  of  O&W  operation  had  to  be 
changed,  as  one  look  at  the  flooded  and  bankrupt  mines  could 
show.  The  task  was  one  requiring  salesmanship,  vision  and 
executive  ability. 

One  of  the  most  distasteful  of  decisions  to  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  was  the  one  to  cut  down  the  work  force.  Fortunately  for 
the  morale  of  O&W  employees,  many  oldsters  were  ready  for 
retirement.  This  made  the  task  seem  less  drastic,  for  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  not  replacing  pensioners,  a  considerable 
number  of  names  was  dropped  from  the  rolls.  Representative 
of  this  group  was  John  P.  Hawver,  70  years  old,  who  retired 
in  1937  as  a  passenger  trainman  after  fifty-one  rich  years  with 
the  railroad.  During  these  years,  Hawver  served  under  thirty-six 
regular  conductors,  his  last  run  on  the  Ontario  Express.  A  farm 
boy  from  Andes,  New  York,  he  was  one  of  a  large  segment  of 
O&W  employees  who  were  recruited  from  the  rural  country¬ 
side,  drawn  by  a  deep  admiration  for  the  romantic  life  of  iron, 
smoke  and  cinders.  John  P.  Hawver  died  in  May  of  1959,  his 
own  life  paralleling  almost  exactly  the  existence  of  the  railroad 
he  served  so  well. 
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x  Passenger  trainmen  were  rapidly  becoming  an  oddity  on  the 
Ontario  line.  During  the  winter  off-season,  Trains  1  and  2  were 
adequate  to  accommodate  travelers  between  Weehawken  and 
Walton.  The  summer  brought  out  several  additional  trains,  but 
each  year  the  time-worn  coaches  seemed  dingier  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  less  attractive.  To  preserve  as  much  of  this  seasonal  revenue 
as  possible,  the  company  turned  to  the  noted  “streamstylist”  of 
the  1930’s,  German-born  Otto  Kuhler.  Having  designed  the 
sleek  and  handsome  “Hiawathas”  of  the  Milwaukee  Road, 
Kuhler  was  also  an  expert  on  “budget  rebuilds.” 

The  O&W  had  only  $10,000  with  which  to  upgrade  its  pas¬ 
senger  trains,  but  under  this  severe  limitation,  the  designer 
accomplished  wonders.  Working  closely  with  the  Middletown 
shop  forces,  Kuhler  transformed  a  fifteen-year-old  veteran,  en¬ 
gine  No.  405 ,  into  a  dramatic  and  colorful  steam  locomotive.  He 
mixed  brilliant  hues  of  orange  and  maroon  paint  with  which 
to  garnish  the  boiler,  drivers,  cab  and  tender.  With  stainless 
steel  and  chromium  plate,  he  emphasized  the  handrails,  the 
bell,  and  by  the  addition  of  two  narrow  stainless  steel  bands 
around  it,  the  stack.  Sheet  metal  skirts  were  run  along  the 
running  boards  and  a  large  panel  placed  between  the  pilot 
braces.  On  this  panel  the  age-old  Ontario  and  Western  symbol 
appeared  with  the  added  flair  of  orange  wings. 

Turning  to  necessary  car  renovations,  Kuhler  carried  through 
the  maroon  color  scheme  with  a  horizontal  stripe  of  light  orange 
just  below  the  windows,  to  suggest  speed  and  motion.  The  inte¬ 
rior  appearance  of  the  coaches  was  not  only  antiquated  but 
shabby.  To  hide  the  soiled  and  worn  seat  cushions,  tan  slip¬ 
covers  were  made,  with  the  railroad’s  monogram  applied  in  a 
cool  green.  The  walls  were  brightened  with  brushstrokes  of  gray 
and  ivory  paint,  trim  of  black  and  maroon.  Then,  taking  one  of 
the  steel  parlor  cars  (the  Ulster)  of  vintage  1913,  the  renovators 
laid  new  gray  linoleum,  threw  out  the  old  wicker  armchairs, 
brought  in  inexpensive  maple  armchairs  and  wisely  kept  the 
rich  mahogany  paneling.  The  sister  parlor-observation  car,  the 
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Orange ,  received  similar  treatment  and  soon  the  train  stood  in 
the  Middletown  yard,  gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 

As  an  economy  job,  the  Mountaineer  was  a  model  for  other 
railroads  to  follow.  Even  the  train  crews  wore  maroon  shirts 
and  black  trousers  with  a  maroon  stripe.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  air-conditioning  was  too  costly  for  the  O&W.  The  Middle- 
town  office  staff  doubled  as  models  for  its  first  publicity  photos 
for  the  same  reason.  Then,  just  before  Memorial  Day,  the 
Mountaineer  stamped  proudly  out  of  the  shops  with  Bob  Hirst 
at  the  throttle  and  Walt  Davis  on  the  left-hand  side.  From  the 
terminal  at  Middletown  to  the  junction  at  Cadosia,  she  was  the 
object  of  favorable  comment  from  trackside  observers. 

Glamorizing  was  no  real  answer  to  the  worsening  situation 
of  railroads  throughout  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  Ontario’s 
neighbors  found  themselves  counted  among  ICC  statistics  on 
abandonments.  The  Lehigh  Valley  connection  near  Sylvan 
Beach  was  severed  in  1938,  leaving  the  Fish  Creek  interlocking 
tower  just  another  superfluous  building.  Originally  the  Cana- 
stota  Northern,  this  line  to  Camden  had  little  excuse  for  exist¬ 
ence  except  the  vacation  trade  to  Oneida  Lake,  now  gone. 
Further  down  the  Northern  Division,  the  Chenango  Branch  of 
the  West  Shore  line  vanished,  excepting  a  few  miles  through 
Manlius.  Thus,  the  junction  at  Earlville,  long  a  transfer  point 
for  the  Chicago  trains,  became  a  memory.  That  curious  trans¬ 
portation  anachronism,  the  Delaware  and  Northern,  lasted 
longer  than  her  revenues  could  justify.  The  D&N  stopped  run¬ 
ning  in  1942,  deserting  its  singletrack  between  the  O&W  depot 
at  East  Branch  and  Arkville  on  the  old  Ulster  and  Delaware. 
The  changing  pattern  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  affected 
every  railroad  company,  including  the  O&W. 

In  1939  the  Company  contemplated  abandonment  of  some 
of  its  own  unprofitable  trackage.  Two  lines  in  particular  were 
in  danger— the  Delhi  and  Monticello  branches.  The  seventeen 
miles  from  Walton  to  Delhi  still  retained  one  mixed  train  daily 
except  Sunday,  but  the  Monticello  station  saw  only  special 
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Stephen  D.  Maguire 

Switcher  #52  had  only  a  few  more  years  of  activity  when  this  shot  was  taken  at  Norwich  in  1941. 

The  diesel  revolution  was  just  around  the  corner. 


With  a  heavy  Mountain  type  on  the  lead,  the  rumbling  boxcars 

soon  became  the  principal  source  of  O&W 


behind,  freight  trains  like  this 
income. 


Jack  Farrell 


Otto  Kuhler 

Embellished  with  gleaming  paint  and  polished  metal,  "streamstyled”  403  and  her  renovated  coaches 

made  a  striking  impression  on  employees  and  passengers  alike. 


The  Roscoe 


Express  eases  out  of  Weehawken  on  a  misty  day  in  July  of  1938. 

Jack  Farrell 

X 


children’s  camp  trains  in  the  summer  and  light  local  freights. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  was  encouraged  to  foreclose  its 
mortgage  on  the  Utica  and  Rome  branches,  in  order  that  short¬ 
line  operation  might  relieve  the  O&W  of  financial  responsibility 
while  continuing  to  act  as  a  feeder. 

With  coal  tonnage  down  by  almost  half  in  1939,  the  railway 
looked  to  bridge  traffic  as  a  means  of  support.  Boxcar  freight 
was  solicited  by  the  freight  agents  for  transfer  from  the  West  to 
New  England  points.  By  dint  of  hard  selling,  the  Lyford  admin¬ 
istration  achieved  a  tremendous  increase  in  such  revenues. 
When  Lyford  left  his  post  in  1944,  the  item  called  “manufactur¬ 
ing  and  miscellaneous  commodities”  had  multiplied  from  17% 
of  total  tonnage  to  50%. 

Very  little  could  be  done  about  the  uneven  load  distribution 
by  which  the  O&W  had  few  back  loads.  The  railroad  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  receivers’  line,  with  coal  companies,  feed  mills,  and 
construction  outfits  predominant.  These  patrons  never  supplied 
a  carload  on  the  return  trip  to  the  car’s  point  of  origin.  Industry 
on  the  O&W  was  small  and  sparse.  Besides  this  disadvantage, 
the  company  had  no  revenue-producing  box  cars  of  its  own. 
The  fifty-eight  wooden  rattlers  still  able  to  creak  over  the  rails 
in  1939  were  not  fit  for  use  in  interchange  traffic  with  other 
lines.  Even  the  coal  cars  were  antiques,  ranging  in  age  from  18 
to  30  years. 

Luckily  for  the  plans  to  convert  O&W  to  a  bridge  route,  the 
roadbed  and  structures  were  in  good  condition.  For  almost  fifty 
years  the  Company  had  expended  large  sums  tcf  maintain  its 
track  and  bridges  for  anticipated  dense  and  heavy  traffic,  which 
materialized  with  the  coal  boom  and  vanished  when  the  mines 
failed.  Nevertheless,  as  unneeded  rails  and  ties  were  torn  up, 
they  were  found  in  such  good  condition  that  they  could  be  used 
elsewhere  as  replacements. 

Several  miles  of  such  trackage  were  removed  on  the  section 
from  Cadosia  to  East  Branch,  where  double  track  reverted  to  a 
single  line,  including  Hawks  Mountain  Tunnel  (which  had 
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Jack  Farrell 


In  its  new  livery,  the  old  parlor  car  was  a  dramatic  answer  to  the  problem  of  dwindling  passenger 

revenues. 


Maple  chairs,  linoleum  and  bright  colors  transformed  the  Ulster  from  outdated  gentility  to  updated 

luxury. 

Otto  Kuhler 


always  been  wide  enough  for  but  one  train ) .  Automatic  signals 
were  placed  here  as  well  as  at  the  portals  to  Fallsburg  and 
Bloomingburg  (High  View)  Tunnels.  This  meant  that  tower- 
men  formerly  located  at  each  end  night  and  day  could  be 
eliminated.  Eighteen  men  became  victims  of  technological 
unemployment. 

To  the  general  public  these  far-reaching  alterations  to  the 
dailv  life  of  the  railroad  were  not  readily  apparent.  Their  reac¬ 
tion  to  employee  reductions  and  to  other  visible  evidences  of 
poverty  was  simple  enough.  They  just  shook  their  heads  in 
amusement  and  joked  about  the  “Old  and  Weary.”  The  riders 
of  the  hump-backed  old  coaches  which  shuttled  them  into  the 
Catskill  resorts  began  calling  their  accommodations  the  “Great 
Timber  Fleet,”  a  quite  appropriate  description.  On  summer 
weekends  the  Middletown  Station  was  a  scene  out  of  the  past. 
Passenger  trains  ran  in  several  sections,  each  holding  a  miscel¬ 
lany  of  human  shapes  and  sizes— all  hungry,  thirsty  and  tired. 
They  descended  upon  the  lunch  counter  like  ants  on  a  lump 
of  sugar.  Then  they  entrained  once  more,  and  if  at  holiday  time, 
they  might  be  privileged  to  ride  a  steel  New  Haven,  New  York 
Central,  Jersey  Central  or  Reading  passenger  car.  In  the  early 
days  these  O&W  patrons  might  easily  have  sunk  into  Florida 
East  Coast  plush,  for  the  two  railroads  had  a  very  practical 
mutual  assistance  arrangement  in  the  heyday  of  travel  by  rail. 
It  would  be  hard  to  convince  the  crowded  and  hot  human  cargo 
aboard  these  trains  that  the  O&W  was  going  broke. 

And  yet  this  was  so.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  March  of  1940  heard  the  first  reorganization  plan  submitted 
by  the  Trustee  and  declined  approval.  The  Company  had  not 
demonstrated  that  it  could  place  itself  on  a  sound  financial  foot¬ 
ing.  As  more  and  more  furnaces,  both  domestic  and  industrial, 
converted  from  anthracite  to  fuel  oil,  O&W  income  for  trans¬ 
porting  this  commodity  fell.  Further  cutbacks  in  maintenance 
and  personnel  expenses  could  not  erase  the  everlasting  deficit. 
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Jack  Farrell 

The  Mountaineer  went  into  action  during  the  summer  season  of  1937.  Here  she  is  caught  by  the 

lens  near  Winterton  in  1939. 


This  tower  at  the  north  portal  of  High  View  Tunnel  was  replaced  in  the  economy  drive  by  automatic 

signals. 


John  Stellwagen 


New  efforts  were  made  to  make  the  railway  solvent  once 
again.  One  unprofitable  part  of  the  system  was  neatly  elimi¬ 
nated  when  the  New  Berlin  Branch  (including  the  7-mile 
Wharton  Valley  Railroad)  was  sold  to  the  Unadilla  Valley  short 
line  for  $25,000.00.  Negotiations  with  the  New  York,  Susque¬ 
hanna  &  Western  (once  the  New  Jersey  Midland)  resulted  in 
a  joint  operating  arrangement,  which  was  expected  to  produce 
operating  economies.  Five  diesel-electric  locomotives  of  44  tons 
and  380  h.p.  entered  the  motive  power  roster  in  1941  and  1942. 
These  were  assigned  to  switching  duties  as  they  arrived  and 
made  impressive  records  for  operating  economy.  The  hoped-for 
sale  and  short-line  operation  of  the  Utica,  Clinton  &  Bing¬ 
hamton  fizzled,  and  instead,  the  O&W  purchased  the  branch 
outright,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.00  per  mile.  Included  in  the  sale 
was  the  13-mile  Rome  and  Clinton  Railroad  Company.  Assess¬ 
ments  of  railroad  property  for  taxing  purposes  were  reduced 
about  two-thirds  after  some  conferences  with  O&W  town 
representatives. 

The  activity  centering  on  the  offices  in  Middletown  and  in 
New  York  staggered  the  imagination.  If  the  railway  could  be 
put  upon  a  self-sustaining  basis  at  all,  the  hard-thinking  and 
honest  efforts  of  the  administration  and  the  employees  would 
do  it.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Ontario  and  Western 
family  were  veterans  who  had  known  better  days  on  the  rail¬ 
road,  for  low-seniority  men  had  been  laid  off  as  the  company 
tightened  its  belt.  Loyalty  and  cooperation  among  the  rail¬ 
roaders  seemed  much  better  than  might  be  expected  under  the 
depressing  uncertainties  of  the  times. 

Better  relations  with  the  shipping  public  were  encouraged 
by  appointment  of  more  freight  representatives,  expansion  of 
a  truck  pickup-and-delivery  service  (begun  at  Liberty  as  early 
as  1932),  and  publication  of  a  Company  magazine,  the  Ontario 
and  Western  Observer.  Illustrated  brochures  and  colorful  paper 
advertising  items  came  streaming  out  of  the  main  offices  to  the 
stations  and  the  shippers  along  the  line.  The  road  attempted  to 
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give  a  more  personal  touch  to  its  service  by  inventing  a  bandy¬ 
legged,  moon-faced  little  man,  fashioned  from  the  letters  “O” 
and  “W”,  and  christened,  sure  enough,  “Owen  W.” 

For  one  segment  of  the  public,  the  O&W  had  irresistible 
appeal.  In  great  numbers  the  railroad  hobbyists  “discovered” 
the  struggling  old  pike  through  the  center  of  New  York  State. 
With  its  antiquated  cars,  its  ancient  engines,  its  little  rural  de¬ 
pots,  its  unique  natural  setting  and  its  valiant  fight  to  stay  alive, 
the  “Old  and  Weary”  captured  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  rail¬ 
road  fans  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Beginning  in  1939  the 
number  and  size  of  fan  trips— to  Monticello,  to  Sidney,  to  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  to  all  points— reached  phenomenal  proportions.  World 
War  II  added  other  excursionists  to  the  passenger  consist  of  the 
O&W,  and  special  trains  went  rambling  up  and  down  the  main 
stem  in  a  reenactment  of  the  railroad’s  peak  years.  Sylvan  Beach 
dwellers  became  accustomed  to  visiting  firemen  and  factory 
employees  entering  the  streets  from  the  direction  of  the  old 
passenger  depot.  The  Hudson  River  steamer  “Peter  Stuyvesant” 
loaded  sightseers  from  loaded  trains  at  Cornwall  for  a  combined 
rail-water  excursion.  A  football  train  operated  from  Kenwood 
to  Hamilton  for  the  Colgate-Holy  Cross  game,  chartered  by 
Oneida  Community,  Limited,  the  business  organization  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  religious  experiment  known  as  Perfectionism.  This 
trip  was  a  complete  reversal  of  the  Midland  days,  when  the 
railway  ran  special  trains  to  carry  the  curious  to  observe  the 
workings  of  its  communal  arrangements  (which  included  mar¬ 
riage).  This  1941  journey  was  reminiscent  of  the  Midland  in 
one  other  way;  before  the  string  of  cars  could  rattle  safely  back 
to  Kenwood  Station,  the  train  broke  in  two.  Fortunately  for  the 
passengers,  a  well-stocked  “club  car,”  set  up  in  a  combination 
coach,  made  the  delay  less  tedious. 

Delay  of  disaster  proportions  occurred  on  the  line  in  May  of 
1942.  Traffic  on  the  Scranton  Division  halted  indefinitely  while 
maintenance-of-way  crews  surveyed  the  flood  damage  and 
began  the  colossal  task  of  removing  earth  slides  and  filling  in 
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washouts.  The  destruction  to  all  portions  of  O&W  lines  was  so 
great  that  many  observers  stated  flatly  that  the  railroad  was 
finished  for  all  time.  One  full  week  of  work  restored  the  Scran¬ 
ton  line  to  single-track  operation,  while  other  repairs  to  the 
main  line  were  completed  in  two  days.  With  its  working  force 
solidly  backing  it,  the  O&W  refused  to  die. 

New  life  appeared  on  the  line  with  the  rumbling  of  fast 
symbol  freight  trains  connecting  with  similar  hotshots  of  the 
Lackawanna,  Lehigh  Valley,  New  Haven,  and  Jersey  Central. 
As  this  business  mounted  and  coal  movements  subsided,  the 
main  line  from  Cadosia  north  and  from  Campbell  Hall  south 
became  less  and  less  important.  Boxcar  freight  soon  amounted 
to  almost  half  of  the  tonnage  on  the  O&W  line.  The  war  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  great  increase  in  this  East- West  traffic  and  placed 
more  power  at  the  tail  end  of  Scranton  Division  freight  trains. 

Despite  this  welcome  addition  to  O&W  income,  wartime 
demands  on  the  railroad  were  disappointing.  The  operating 
ratio  (of  operating  expenses  to  total  operating  revenues)  was 
much  too  high.  It  rose  from  89  in  1941  to  99.75  in  1945. 

With  its  income  base  greatly  broadened,  including  now  such 
diverse  traffic  as  merchandise  bridge  traffic,  steel  and  iron  from 
Pittsburgh  for  the  East,  eggs  from  New  Berlin,  newsprint  from 
Canada,  bauxite  from  South  America  to  Canada  and  excursion¬ 
ists  for  all  points,  the  O&W  seemed  on  its  way  to  recovery.  At 
this  juncture  in  its  fortunes,  Trustee  Lyford  resigned,  and 
within  a  year,  World  War  II  came  to  an  end. 

1945  was  the  year  in  which  the  net  operating  loss  topped 
the  one  million  dollar  mark.  The  new  trustees,  Raymond  L. 
Gebhardt  and  Ferdinand  J.  Sieghardt,  had  accepted  no  easy 
task.  As  a  first  step  they  arranged  the  purchase  of  five 
diesel-electric  locomotives  from  the  Electro-Motive  Division  of 
General  Motors.  Gebhardt  was  an  experienced  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  official  who  had  assisted  Lyford’s  O&W  efforts,  and 
he  saw  the  rugged,  economical  diesel  units  as  the  answer  to 
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high  operating  costs.  For  this  purpose,  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  took  over  two  million  dollars’  worth  of 
Equipment  Trust  Certificates.  The  days  of  steam  on  the  “Old 
and  Weary”  were  numbered. 

In  three  years  the  conversion  from  aging  and  ailing  steam 
engines  to  gleaming,  multi-colored  diesels  was  accomplished. 
But  not  before  steam  had  a  brief  minor  triumph  in  1947.  A  brisk 
rise  in  shipments  over  the  line— amounting  to  almost  a  million 
dollars  increase  over  1946— sent  officials  scurrying  around  to  dig 
up  motive  power  to  move  this  unexpected  bounty.  Five  rusting 
hulks  on  the  “strawberry  patch”  (scrap  tracks)  were  pulled 
out  just  short  of  the  cutting  torch  and  their  fires  relighted  for 
another  run.  The  neighboring  Delaware  and  Hudson  likewise 
sold  an  old  Mother  Hubbard  to  the  O&W.  For  a  time  the 
unlikely  yoking  of  smoke-belching,  snorting  old  steamers  and 
flashy,  moaning  diesel  streamliners  could  be  seen  rushing  over 
the  Southern  Division.  But  in  a  few  all-too-short  months,  O&W 
steam  would  be  gone. 

With  steam  went  a  great  railroad  tradition.  The  drama  and 
excitement  inherent  in  the  sight  of  busy  little  Consolidations 
digging  into  the  winding  grades  to  the  north,  sometimes  four 
and  five  strong,  with  rolling  gray-black  smoke  illuminated  by 
the  orange  light  from  yawning  firebox  doors,  screaming  for 
dirt-road  crossings  and  hammering  by  into  the  dusk,  such  a 
soul-satisfying  pageant  was  past.  The  thrill  of  watching  a  long 
string  of  gently-weaving  boxcars  rolling  north  from  Mayfield, 
led  by  a  heavy  Mountain  type  and  tailed  by  two  ugly,  snorting 
Santa  Fe’s,  receded  into  fond  memories.  Although  railfaring 
men  were  as  proud  of  the  murmuring  diesel  units  as  the  track- 
side  admirers  were  impressed,  nothing  could  really  replace  the 
magical  chant  of  steam. 

Many  of  the  veteran  engineers  had  retired  before  the  slick 
and  immaculate  motive  power  came  on  the  road.  Lew  Eaton 
grasped  the  hand  rails  of  No.  308,  the  Oneida  yard  engine,  for 
the  last  time  in  1941,  ending  fifty  years  of  railroading.  In  the 
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Jack  Farrell 

Two  beefy  Santa  Fe’s  give  train  SU-1  a  boost  up  the  hill  to  Poyntelle  on  the  symbol  freight’s  run 

from  Scranton  to  Utica  in  1939. 


While  his  engine  is  being  coupled  to  train  37,  the  Ontario  Express,  skull-capped  Pat  Diver  checks 

his  pocket  watch,  anxious  to  roll  out  of  Middletown. 


Jack  Farrell 
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Jack  Farrell 

Special  trains  to  the  children’s  camps  near  Monticello  brought  out  the  aging  wooden  coaches, 

coupled  to  Engines  246  and  251,  on  July  1,  1939. 


» 


In  the  late  1930’s  the  O&W  still  handled  milk  traffic  and  the  first  and  third  cars  of  this  Scranton- 

bound  freight  give  evidence  of  it. 


Jack  Farrell 


latter  days  of  sharp  union  division  of  labor,  Lew  was  notable  for 
his  affection  and  care  for  his  engine,  looking  upon  her  as  a 
friend  and  not  as  a  machine  to  be  run  for  eight  hours  and  then 
abandoned.  Pat  Diver  left  the  right-hand  side  in  1943,  during 
the  last  days  of  regular  passenger  service.  He  had  come  a  long 
way  from  his  firing  days  on  the  Oneida  pusher,  for  his  last  runs 
were  on  Nos.  1  and  2,  managing  one  of  the  “Teakettles”  or 
streamstyled  405.  His  friendly  wave,  the  tossed  gifts  of  candy  to 
little  friends,  and  his  black  skull  cap  (which  earned  him  the 
nickname  “Rabbi”)  made  his  appearance  at  the  cab  window 
both  notable  and  neighborly.  And  Homer  House  was  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule  that  a  man  not  work  past  the  age  of 
65— instead,  he  put  in  65  years  as  an  O&W  employee,  54  of 
them  as  an  engineer,  and  quit  only  because  the  railroad  itself 
stopped  in  1957.  His  devotion  to  duty  is  an  example  that  the 
present  generation  might  well  try  to  emulate.  These  men  and 
thousands  like  them  stood  for  the  finest  principles  of  old-time 
railroading.  They  were  men  and  they  were  railroad  men,  with 
all  that  both  names  signify. 

Dieselization  put  unaccustomed  power  in  the  hands  of  en¬ 
gine  crews;  one  crew  could  now  control  a  train  which  formerly 
needed  two  or  more  locomotives.  The  effect  of  such  efficiency 
could  be  foreseen.  Over  a  relatively  short  period  of  adjustment, 
the  number  of  O&W  employees  dropped  to  less  than  half  of 
what  it  had  been  in  steam  operation.  The  gradual  decline  in 
traffic  volume  was  also  a  contributing  factor  to  this  reduc¬ 
tion.  Having  weathered  the  very  dark  days  of  bankruptcy,  the 
workers  were  confronted  with  further  layoffs,  an  indication 
of  darker  days  to  come.  Employee  morale,  which  had  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  surprisingly  high  level  over  the  uncertain  decade 
of  bankruptcy,  sank. 

Beginning  on  April  18,  1949,  not  a  train  moved  on  the  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway.  A  strike  by  the  operating 
brotherhoods  threw  everyone  out  of  work  except  -the  officials; 
the  Company  could  not  afford  to  pay  salaries  with  no  current 
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income.  Organized  labor  argued  that  nationwide  rail  workers’ 
raises  had  not  been  paid  on  the  O&W.  The  Company  maintained 
that  as  a  corporation  in  trusteeship,  it  was  not  bound  by  na¬ 
tional  agreements.  Besides,  they  said,  we  cannot  pay  more 
wages  and  stay  in  business.  Federal  mediation  began  at  once, 
only  to  be  interrupted  by  the  sensational  announcement  that 
the  paychecks  just  out  were  short  by  15/2  cents  an  hour.  When 
the  last  wage  agreement  had  been  made  in  1947,  the  O&W 
managers  reserved  the  right  to  omit  the  increase  when  income 
was  insufficient.  The  reason  was  clear,  but  the  timing  was  off. 
No  move  could  have  created  a  worse  effect  on  the  strikers.  Even 
when  the  Trustees  promised  to  make  up  the  deductions  (on 
advice  from  Judge  Conger,  successor  to  Judge  Hulbert)  since 
the  treasury  was  now  adequate  for  the  payment,  bitterness 
remained. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  work  stoppage,  the  two 
managers  took  another  step  which  hardly  endeared  them  to 
their  employees.  They  petitioned  the  Court  for  complete  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  line.  Later  the  motion  was  clarified  to  show  that 
the  sale  would  not  be  for  scrap,  but  for  continued  operation 
under  a  new  owner.  Nevertheless,  O&W  men  felt  that  the  top 
brass  had  tried  to  sell  them  out. 

When  tempers  cooled  on  each  side,  a  six  months’  truce  was 
declared  in  which  an  objective  expert  could  examine  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  determine  whether  the  railroad  might  be  operated  in 
a  more  efficient  manner.  When  the  Kiernan  Report  appeared 
some  months  later  it  was  a  bombshell  hurled  into  the  quar¬ 
rel.  He  accused  the  Trustees  of  lack  of  interest  and  ability 
necessary  to  run  the  road.  Further,  Mr.  Kiernan  recommended 
resignation  of  one  of  the  two  and  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  other  position. 

The  Trustees  returned  a  blistering  answer  accusing  the  “un¬ 
biased  observer”  of  seeking  the  top  post  for  himself.  They  cited 
errors  of  fact  and  judgment  which  revealed  a  superficial,  if  not 
misleading,  analysis  of  operating  problems.  Further,  they  drew 
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George  Phelps  Collection 

At  the  junction  at  Randallsville,  northbound  train  #9  clears  the  main  for  a  southbound  freight,  a 

midwinter  scene  now  erased  from  the  landscape. 


The  Roscoe  Express  blasts  into  Middletown  with  282  and  227  on  the  lead  and  thirteen  cars  behind, 

including  eight  wooden  coaches  and  the  parlor  car  Chenango. 


Jack  Farrell 


Jack  Farrell 


Train  #9  waits  for  the  highball  at 
The  milk  business  was 


Walton  in  the  warm  noonday  sun  of  a  day  in  June 
already  slipping  away  to  more  flexible  motor  trucks. 


of  1940. 


This  scene  of  ticklish  repair  work  was  repeated  all  along  the  Scranton  line  in 

floods  knocked  out  service  for  a  full  week. 


1942  when  spring 


Fred  Cagivin 


a  conclusion  which  Kiernan  had  not  emphasized.  Even  he  im¬ 
plied  that  earnings  were  much  too  low  at  the  time  for  any  wage 
increases.  Much  of  what  the  report  outlined  was  already  evident 
to  employees,  shippers  and  the  Trustees  themselves. 

For  example,  Kiernan  stated  that  “Public  relations  are  at  the 
lowest  ebb  and  labor  relations  are  at  the  contempt  stage.” 
Allowing  for  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration,  this  remark  was 
not  far  from  the  truth.  The  psychological  distance  between 
labor  and  management  was  greater  at  this  time  than  it  had 
ever  been.  As  O&W  finances  became  more  and  more  entangled, 
legal  procedures  more  complicated  and  traffic  solicitation  more 
desperate,  top  officials  were  seen  less  and  less  by  the  men. 
Objections  to  the  remoteness  of  the  Trustees  are  found  in  fre¬ 
quent  references  to  “unnecessary”  New  York  offices.  Former 
presidents  and  high  officers  always  had  time  for  a  chat  with 
a  station  agent  or  a  hostler.  Among  their  fast  friends  were 
people  they  had  worked  beside  before  they  were  promoted. 
The  new  officials  were  all  imposed  upon  the  company  by  the 
Court  and  the  ICC;  they  had  few  personal  contacts  with  the 
men  and  little  time  in  which  to  establish  good  relations. 

Labor  relations  were  certainly  bad,  and  public  relations 
were  not  much  better.  After  many  communities  had  cut  O&W 
assessments  in  order  to  qualify  for  installment  payments  on 
tax  bills,  they  discovered  that  even  the  small  installments  were 
soon  omitted.  Economy  measures  like  abandonment  of  the 
Port  Jervis  and  Monticello  branch  or  cutbacks  in  passenger 
service  were  hard-fought  battles  in  which  the  patrons  usually 
won.  The  public  felt  that  it  had  a  substantial  investment  in  the 
form  of  unpaid  taxes  by  the  company,  and  they  resisted  at¬ 
tempts  to  remove  this  asset  from  their  towns.  Shippers  became 
antagonistic  towards  the  line  because  of  poor  service,  usually 
caused  by  the  constant  turnover  of  regular  train  crews,  due 
to  layoffs  and  subsequent  “bumping”  of  lower-seniority  em¬ 
ployees.  Unfamiliar  workers  made  mistakes,  and  these  were 
repeated  as  crews  rotated.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  out. 
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*  Sam  Rosoff  saw  a  way  out,  and  the  clouds  over  O&W  dis¬ 
appeared  during  the  winter  of  1949.  The  millionaire  New  York 
City  subway  magnate  made  a  complete  tour  of  the  railroad  in 
old  Car  30,  newly  painted  in  orange,  gray  and  yellow  to  match 
its  diesel  companions.  For  three  days  he  inspected  the  line,  met 
reporters,  questioned  the  trustees  who  accompanied  him,  made 
encouraging  speeches  and  assured  all  that  he  would  place  a 
bid  for  the  property  when  it  came  up  for  sale  in  1950.  Having 
run  the  Delaware  and  Northern  as  a  losing  proposition  until 
he  sold  it  to  the  City  of  New  York  for  a  dam  site,  Rosoff  was 
accustomed  to  making  losses  turn  into  profits.  His  influence 
with  industry  would  undoubtedly  bring  new  factories  to 
locations  along  the  line.  For  the  first  time  in  years,  both 
employees  and  officials  could  smile  and  breathe  sighs  of  relief. 
But  like  the  old  Midland,  the  Ontario  and  Western  was  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

The  net  loss  for  1949  had  been  two  million  dollars  in  spite 
of  all  that  could  be  done  to  reduce  it.  When  the  road  went  on 
the  auction  block  in  1950,  a  disturbing  new  factor  was  present. 
The  Federal  Government  entered  the  proceedings  on  account 
of  nonpayment  of  Railroad  Retirement  taxes.  The  two  bids 
which  were  submitted  at  the  time  were  much  too  low,  in  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Conger  and  Trustees  Gebhardt  and  Sieghardt. 
Nothing  was  heard  from  Mr.  Rosoff. 

The  agitation  brought  a  new  organization  into  being,  how¬ 
ever.  The  “Eleven-County  Consolidated  Committee”  set  out  to 
boost  the  railroad  out  of  debt  with  a  cooperative  effort  of  ship¬ 
pers.  A  retired  coal  dealer  of  Hamilton,  New  York,  James  E. 
Leland,  was  elected  chairman.  He  was  assisted  by  W.  C. 
VanDuzer  of  Middletown  and  Professor  William  Kessler  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  at  Colgate  University.  Under  their 
new  slogan,  “Now  Young,  Out,  and  Working,”  the  businessmen 
cooperated  in  a  venture  to  restore  the  body  of  the  Old  and 
Weary  to  health.  Not  even  the  earnest  and  energetic  efforts  of 
these  men  were  enough.  The  deficit  in  1951  was  about  the  same. 
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Dr.  Kessler,  an  ardent  railroad  buff  as  well  as  an  authority 
on  transportation  economics,  contributed  to  this  muddled  situa¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  surveys  of  the  railroad’s 
problems  and  potentialities,  ffe  based  his  presentation  upon  the 
hard  facts  that  the  O&W  was  in  competition  with  stronger  car¬ 
riers  at  all  large  traffic  centers  ( for  its  very  own,  it  could  claim 
only  such  villages  as  Walton,  Delhi,  Monticello,  Liberty  and 
Roscoe),  that  it  originated  very  little  traffic  (therefore  depend¬ 
ing  to  a  large  extent  upon  deliveries  from  other  lines),  that 
union  agreements  worked  a  hardship  upon  it  (a  full-time  hos¬ 
tler  at  Oswego  turned  the  one  locomotive  that  visited  there 
each  day )  and  that  constant  talk  of  abandonment  kept  industry 
from  settling  on  the  line  (even  those  already  there  moved  in 
late  years ) .  Dismissing  impractical  plans  for  breaking  the  road 
up  into  short  lines  to  escape  the  expenses  of  New  York  State’s 
Full  Crew  Act  (mandating  that  on  railways  of  over  fifty  miles 
in  length  a  crew  of  six  men  be  the  minimum  for  a  twenty-five 
car  freight),  he  made  three  proposals.  First  of  all,  the  continued 
operation  of  the  O&W  must  be  assured  in  order  to  attract  ship¬ 
pers,  restore  the  workers’  sense  of  security,  and  acquire  a  firmer 
standing  with  other  railroads.  Secondly,  he  suggested  that  em¬ 
ployees  should  have  better  knowledge  of  management  affairs, 
which  might  be  accomplished  by  transfer  of  main  offices  to 
Middletown.  The  third  point  mentioned  had  to  do  with  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expenses  and  improvement  of  traffic  volume.  Here  the 
most  important  item  was  acquisition  of  Company  cars  to  help 
equalize  the  heavy  per  diem  payments  (rental  for  car  use)  to 
other  carriers. 

By  this  time  the  Ontario  and  Western  affair  was  a  legal 
quagmire.  Holders  of  O&W  securities,  the  railroad  unions, 
many  counties,  villages  and  cities  and  other  individuals  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  court  to  protect  their  considerable,  and  in 
some  cases,  conflicting  interests.  Bondholders  were  anxious  to 
liquidate  the  Company  assets  so  that  they  could  get  the  cash 
before  further  deterioration  occurred.  The  Brotherhoods  wanted 
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Wilson  Jones 


The  smooth,  clean  diesel  power  assigned  to  passenger  runs  could  not  compete  with  the  private 
automobile  nor  could  it  replace  the  dramatic  steamer.  The  summer  of  1952  brought  such  service 

to  an  end. 


Dispatcher  H.  T. 


Dixon  had  control  over  the  entire  railroad,  including  the  CTC  sector  below 

East  Branch. 


Jim  Shaughnessy 


retroactive  pay  increases  and,  at  the  same  time,  continued  oper¬ 
ation.  Governmental  units  were  impatient  at  not  getting  back 
taxes  and  cared  little  for  the  method  devised.  The  Federal 
Government,  tolerant  for  a  time  of  lack  of  payment  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  withholding  taxes,  became  restive.  The  diminishing 
pressure  group  of  shippers  and  receivers  found  its  voice  so 
weak  that  it  was  almost  lost  in  the  hullabaloo. 

No  longer  were  the  protests  against  passenger  service  cuts 
loud  and  long.  Elimination  of  the  winter  schedule  hardly  raised 
a  ripple  of  discontentment,  and  O&W  varnish  rolled  only  from 
late  May  to  early  September.  Delhi  had  already  lost  its  tradi¬ 
tional  mixed  train  to  the  bus  lines,  and  freight  service  only  was 
on  the  way,  coming  in  1953.  Autos  and  buses  on  improved 
Catskill  highways  hummed  by  the  dilapidated  little  passenger 
stations  on  the  now  single-track  main  line.  Not  even  the  mod¬ 
ernity  of  Centralized  Traffic  Control  (dispatching  by  push 
button  and  toggle  switch)  could  make  up  for  the  loss  of  its 
picturesque  steam-powered,  wooden-coached  passenger  trains. 

O&W  hopes  rose  once  again  in  1952.  The  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  made  a  cash  offer  to  purchase 
the  entire  property.  However,  this  offer  of  six  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  was  on  New  Haven  terms,  not  on  O&W  stipulations 
(which  included  operation  of  the  whole  line  for  not  less  than 
five  years  from  date  of  sale ) .  The  arrangements  collapsed  early 
in  1953  when  the  New  Haven  withdrew  its  bid  because  transfer 
of  the  property  was  required  within  thirty  days.  This  impa¬ 
tience  lacked  sincerity,  though,  and  a  more  likely  reason  could 
be  found  in  the  financial  troubles  of  the  New  Haven.  But  O&W 
morale  dropped  again. 

Other  bids  to  buy,  with  provisions  to  scrap  certain  portions, 
operate  others  for  specified  periods  and  fulfill  various  other 
requirements  were  numerous  during  the  next  two  years.  Finally, 
in  February  of  1954,  Judge  Conger  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  and  the  Trustees  had  no  right  to  sell  the  road  under  the 
law,  and  that  reorganization  was  the  single  authorized  proce- 
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dure.  At  this  juncture,  Trustee  Sieghardt  resigned,  his  partner 
having  died  in  1953. 

>  The  new  head  of  the  declining  Company  was  70-year-old 
Lewis  D.  Freeman,  the  last  Chief  of  the  Railroad  Division  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The  year  before  his 
appointment,  the  RFC  had  attempted  to  reclaim  the  diesel  loco¬ 
motives,  and  thus  Freeman  changed  sides.  He  faced  a  situation 
demanding  not  only  administrative  ability,  but  also  a  good 
deal  of  courage.  Freight  originated  and  terminated  on  the  O&W 
was  down  to  183,000  tons  per  year,  as  against  4,611,000  in 
1936;  almost  50%  of  all  revenues  came  from  overhead,  or 
bridge,  traffic.  Therefore,  greatest  attention  was  given  to  the 
expansion  of  the  freight  solicitation  forces  in  major  cities. 

On  December  1,  1954,  the  Trustee  submitted  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  recommending  sale  to  the  Pinsley  group,  short-line 
railroad  operators,  for  $4,600,000  (identical  with  the  cost  of 
bailing  out  the  Midland  in  1880).  The  contract  carried  a  com¬ 
mitment  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  operate  the  main  line  for 
at  least  ten  years.  However,  the  Pinsley  purchase  agreement 
was  predicated  upon  a  report  by  railroad  analysts  who  thought 
abandonment  of  parts  of  the  main  line  might  be  necessary.  The 
ICC  considered  that  the  ten  year  stipulation  was  likely  to  be 
inoperative,  and  also  heard  the  complaints  of  bondholders 
whose  claims  would  not  be  covered  by  the  purchase  price.  A 
plan  which  the  bondholders  proposed  involving  piggy-back 
transport  between  Cornwall  and  Oswego  had  not,  in  the  words 
of  the  Commission,  ‘'got  much  beyond  the  stage  of  wishful  think¬ 
ing.”  Both  plans  were  dismissed  as  impractical  late  in  1956  and 
it  was  recommended  that  the  Court  should  terminate  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings.  “No  plan  of  reorganization  can  be  formu¬ 
lated  and  approved,  either  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future.” 

The  Ontario  and  Western  was  in  trouble  with  Uncle  Sam. 
The  Federal  Government  opposed  any  reorganization  attempts 
and  encouraged  liquidation.  This  change  of  heart  came  shortly 
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after  public  acknowledgement  that  the  Company  had  not  been 
meeting  its  obligations  to  pay  withholding  and  retirement  taxes 
for  its  employees.  Embarrassing  questions  were  asked  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  the  lawmakers  quickly  understood  that 
indignant  taxpayers  outnumbered  the  friends  of  the  O&W  by 
a  large  margin.  Consequently,  Judge  Conger  reluctantly  turned 
over  the  affairs  of  the  railway  to  Judge  Sylvester  Ryan  and  Re¬ 
ceivers  James  Kilsheimer  and  Jacob  Grumet.  Judge  Ryan  gave 
the  new  appointees  sixty  days  to  put  the  railroad  back  in  the 
black,  using  voluntary  loans  from  a  grass-roots  campaign  to 
keep  the  road  running.  Almost  $250,000  came  in  to  meet  current 
expenses,  but  in  spite  of  a  great  reduction  of  running  expenses, 
the  funds  ran  out  and  operation  ceased  on  March  29,  1957. 

<  A  shocked  New  York  State  Legislature  passed  a  one  million 
dollar  aid  bill  to  keep  the  O&W  running  as  essential  to  civil 
defense.  This  dramatic  gesture  remained  only  a  gesture,  for  the 
disapproval  of  the  State  Civil  Defense  Commission  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  Old  and  Weary.  Outcries  from  the  unions  and  ship¬ 
pers’  groups  had  little  effect  except  for  sympathetic  noises  from 
their  political  representatives.  And  so,  in  July  of  1957,  the  544- 
mile  pike  was  auctioned  off  piecemeal  for  ten  million  dollars. 

The  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  was  born  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  bitterness  and  controversy;  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  died  in  the  midst  of  turmoil  and  dissension.  Somehow 
the  personality  of  the  long-suffering  railroad  came  through  as 
the  most  admirable  of  them  all.  Weak  and  neglected,  attacked 
by  all  the  devices  known  to  man  and  nature,  the  old  lady  out¬ 
lasted  every  one.  Her  passing  was  mourned  for  a  variety  of 
economic  and  sentimental  reasons,  but  the  loss  was  deeply 
felt  in  an  intangible  way.  The  rambling,  elderly,  inefficient, 
accident-prone,  irritating  old  railroad  was  a  part  of  a  way  of  life 
now  gone  from  the  American  scene. 

Ravaged  by  the  scrap  dealers,  the  weed-covered  old  right- 
of-way  is  an  ugly  scar  on  the  land.  May  it  ever  remind  us  of 
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the  days  of  glory  when  smoke  plumes  rose  over  rattling  coaches, 
when  iron  men  piloted  panting  steamers  over  the  mountains, 
when  the  railroad  depot  was  the  business  center  of  town,  when 
the  lined  face  of  an  engineer  could  bring  joy  into  the  life  of  a 
small  child,  when  the  far-off  whistle  made  dreamers  of  us  all. 


0. 

George  Phelps  Collection 
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Form  T.D  ll-AA 


TRAIN  ORDER  NO 

To...! 


New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway' 

Jl  LEWIS  D  FREEVIW^rVHUSTfE  /T>  * 

CUb  %y~  &  i9Tv 


FORM 

19 
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m 


]s0^<-C>-LX>y 


X . . . .. . . . Operator 


M. 


t 


Robert  F.  Harding 

The  last  train  order  issued  on  the  line  was  this  commonplace  sheet  that  formally  ended  O&W 

operation  and  consigned  ff 803  to  the  auction  block. 
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APPENDIX 


ROSTER  OF  EQUIPMENT 


The  information  about  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western  steam 
motive  power  is  almost  wholly  the  work  of  Gerald  M.  Rest, 
prominent  railroad  historian  and  author  of  Minisink  Valley  Ex¬ 
press  (the  definitive  history  of  the  O&W’s  Port  Jervis  and  Mon- 
ticello  line),  with  certain  additional  information  supplied  in 
footnotes.  The  mechanical  data  is  contained  in  the  line  pre¬ 
ceding  each  group  of  locomotives,  in  this  fashion:  the  first 
number  gives  the  outside  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  includ¬ 
ing  tires,  the  second  lists  cylinder  measurements  ( diameter  and 
stroke),  the  third  is  the  total  weight  of  engine  in  pounds,  the 
fourth  is  the  weight  on  the  driving  wheels,  the  fifth  shows  the 
boiler  pressure  and  the  sixth  is  the  tractive  effort.  In  certain 
cases,  missing  figures  have  been  furnished  by  S.  O.  Kimball  of 
Flint,  Michigan.  Where  no  figure  is  given,  no  official  data  is 
available. 

The  roster  of  motor  cars  and  of  official  and  parlor  cars  which 
follows  the  steam  locomotive  list  has  been  supplied  by  John 
Stellwagen  of  Goshen,  New  York,  who  has  compiled  a  complete 
roster  of  O&W  passenger  equipment. 
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THE  STEAM  LOCOMOTIVES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK,  ONTARIO  &  WESTERN  RAILWAY 

First  numbering  —  Lettered  N.Y.  &  O.M.  when  purchased 
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4-4-0  Rhode  Is.  #186  6/1870  Delhi  Sold  to  N.  Y.  Loco.  Works  10/24/87.  Resold  to  Centralia  & 

Chester  RR  4/1888 

4-4-0  Rhode  Is.  #187  6/1870  Walton  Sold  to  N.  Y.  Loco.  Works  10/28/87.  Scr.  1/1888 

4-4-0  Rhode  Is.  #188  6/1870  Constantia  Sold  to  N.  Y.  Loco.  Works  10/26/87.  Resold  to  Centralia  & 

Chester  RR  4/1888 
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of  reliable  records  from  the  period,  no  one  can  be  absolutely  certain. 


THE  STEAM  LOCOMOTIVES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK,  ONTARIO  &  WESTERN  RAILWAY  (Continued) 
No.  Type  Builder,  Builder’s  No.  Date  Name  Disposition 

34-37,  39-42  61%  -  17x24  -  90000  -  72000  38  56%  -  12x22  -  48000  Class  F 
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Karl  E.  Schlachter 


No.  72  the  Pequannock,  left  the  roster  to  serve  on  the 

in  1874. 


little  Middletown  and  Crawford  Railroad 


Class  A.  No.  21  suns  herself  at  Norwich  in  1915. 

Karl  E.  Schlachter 


Class  K.  No.  99 


D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell 


When  #33  was  delivered  by  Baldwin,  the  name  on  the  tender  suggested  what  might  have  been 
if  the  New  Jersey  Midland  and  Oswego  Midland  had  completed  their  merger. 


was  one  of  the  last  engines  purchased  by  the  Midland. 

D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell 
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Jim  Shaughnessy 

Class  L.  Seven  chunky  switchers  like  §55  handled  much  of  O&W  yard  work. 


Class  J.  This  is  the  old  Dundee,  §47,  then  §55,  and  finally  converted  to  a  double-cab  job  in  1898 

as  §115. 


Harold  M.  Whiting 


Robert  F.  Harding 


Class  A.  Revitalized  with  repairs  and  paint  job,  old  24  went  to  the  Middletown  and  Unionville  for 

a  new  life. 


Class  1-1.  Originally  a  2-6-0  like  her  sisters,  33  was  rebuilt  as  a  ten-wheeler. 

Stanley  J.  Bulsiewicz 
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John  Stellwagen 


Class  S.  This  Dickson  hog  acquired  the  only  known  Vanderbilt  tender  on  the  railroad. 


Class  U.  These  engines  were  popular  passenger  haulers  and  here  §255  stands  at  Monticello  with 

a  camp  special. 


Jack  Farrell 


Robert  F.  Harding 


was  a  trim  and  graceful  beauty,  seen  here  at  Walton 


Class  G.  Second  71 


Class  I.  This  Mogul  went  to  the  Unadilla  Valley  as  their  No.  7 


]ack  Farrell 


THE  STEAM  LOCOMOTIVES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK,  ONTARIO  &  WESTERN  RAILWAY  (Continued) 
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Robert  F.  Harding 


Class  W-2.  With  air  pumps  moved  forward,  No.  302  presented  a  contrast  to  the  appearance  of 

Class  W  companions. 
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i 
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! 


Stephen  D.  Maguire 

Class  E.  Caught  in  a  Northern  Division  snowstorm,  § 225  makes  a  nostalgic  picture. 


Class  P.  No.  218  was  a  consolidation  in  the  center-cab  tradition. 


Stephen  D.  Maguire 
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Jack  Farrell 


Class  Y.  No.  405  is  shown  here  before  stylist  Otto  Kuhler  gave  her  the  modernization 


treatment. 


Class  Y-2.  One  of  the  heavy  Mountains  has  her  standard  winter  equipment  —  a  butterfly  plow. 


Jack  Farrell 


■ill 


Harold  K.  Vollrath 


Class  X.  A  Bullmoose  rests  at  Middletown 


Class  Y.  A  builder’s  photo  shows  why 


the  Light  400’s  pleased  the  eye 


Edward  Baumgardner 
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310  Cooke  #48358  7/1910  W-2.  Sold  to  Luria  Bros.  2/11/47 

311  Cooke  #48359  7/1910  W-2.  Sold  to  Luria  Bros.  7/22/48 

312  Cooke  #48360  7/1910  W.  Sold  to  Mach.  Tool  &  Eq.  Co.  6/30/48 

313  Cooke  #48362  7/1910  W.  Sold  to  Luria  Bros.  7/19/48 
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Robert  Larson 

Some  of  the  O&W  power  went  west.  Here  is  O&W  503,  backed  by  501 -A,  as  renumbered  and 

repainted  by  Western  Pacific  and  Sacramento  Northern. 


jrAJP 

Enjoying  the  Sabbath  are  these  two  Ifltlco  road-switchers  at  Cadosia. 

Jim  Shaughnessy 
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Class  W.  Rugged  and  flexible,  these  locomotives  could  serve  as  switchers  as  well  as  road  engines. 
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D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell 

Specially  constructed  to  accommodate  mail,  baggage  and  passengers,  # 804  was  a  temporary  answer 

to  highway  competition  between  Delhi  and  Utica. 


Years  before  the  railroad’s  collapse,  its  passenger  equipment  migrated  south.  Here  is  converted 

parlor  car  Oneida  in  Mexico  in  the  1940’s. 

% 

Gerald  M.  Best 


D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell 


Handsomer  and  more  powerful  than  her  predecessor,  motor  car  § 802  boasted  a  forward  smoking 

compartment. 


The  O&W  diesel  invasion  began  with  five  of  these  G-E  44-tonners. 


Jim  Shaughnessy 


D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell 


This  Ohio  Falls  gem  was  the  latest  in  travel  comfort  and  car  styling  in  1897.  Individual  reclining 
chairs  and  elaborate  gold  leaf  ornamentation  marked  it  as  "First-Class.” 


Gleaming  mirrors,  polished  woodwork  and  deep  plush  cushions  graced  the  interior  of  each 

reclining  chair  car. 


D.  Diver  Collection  at  Cornell 
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MAIN  LINE  1907  Week  Day  Trains — NORTHBOUND 
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S'*  5 

£  *5 

t  * 

98] 

g*1 

NORTHBOUND 

STATIONS 

9 

11 

19 

1 

17 

21 

25 

Sat. 

only 

3 

23 

27 

Sat. 

only 

15 

7 

5 

41 

55 

59 

New  York,  Desbrosses  St.LV. 
New  York,  West  42d  Street. . 
WeehawkenH . 

AM 

3- 30 
3  45 

4- 00 

AM 

3-30 

3- 45 

4- 10 

AH 

6.35 
6. 45 
7.00 

AH 

8-05 

8-15 

8-30 

AH 

9- 05 
9-15 
9-30 

AH 

10- 50 

11- 15 
11-30 

AH 

1140 

12  00 
12  15 

no’n 

12.00 

12  15 
12  30 

PH 

12  45 
1  00 
1  20 

PM 

1  00 
1  15 
1  25 

PH 

3  00 
3  15 
3  30 

PH 

3  25 

3  45 

4  05 

PH 

5  40 

6  00 
6  10 

AH 

AH 

ru 

10-80 

098 

1-08 

1.14 

1.16 

1.18 

124 

1.32 

1.34 

1-40 

1-44 

1.48 

1-52 

1-60 

32.1 
47- 4 
52.3 

55-  5 

56- 2 

57- 8 
61  0 

64-  6 

65-  9 
68- 3 
70-7 
72. 8 
74- 8 
77- 8 

Haverstraw . 

West  Point . 

8  21 
8- 35 
18-44 
•  8  •  46 
f8.52 
<8.58 
f905 
f909 
9. 15 
f9-20 
f9.25 

941 

9-52 

1  42 
1  52 

- 

Cornwall . 

5- 45 

6-10 

6-22 

f6-25 

f631 

6-40 

6.52 

6- 56 
707 

7- 20 
7  33 
7-39 

10-57 

12  53 

1  35 

2  48 

2  53 

5  00 
5  08 
f5  12 
f5  17 
f5.g 
J|  30 

fill 

f5  48 

5  27 

7  37 

Firthcliffe . 

Orr’s  Mills . 

Meadow  Brook . 

Little  Britain . 

Rock  Tavern . 

Burnside . 

1C-26 

. 

•  •  •  •  • 
1.27 

n325 

Campbell  Hall . 

6-33 

6  02 

8  13 

Stony  Ford . 

Crystal  Run . 

Mechanicstown . 

Middletown,  Main  Street . 

9-36 
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1-60 

73  2 
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9- 53 
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1  45 
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2  35 
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2  50 

3  36 
3  46 

m 

6  00 
6  10 
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2- 20 
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93-1 
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sy 

!:8 

Winterton . 
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12-52 
1258 
1-07 
1  14 
1  24 
130 

Bloomingburgh . 

11.15 
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11-54 
12  05 
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12f22 
12  29 

2  51 

3  08 
3  12 
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3  42 
3  49 

3  59 

4  08 
4  20 
4  35 

»jj 

4 1 

5  13 
5  26 
5  35 

Mamakating . 

Summitville . 

8-08 

4- 13 

6  56 

7  17 
7  25 
7  35 

rS 

n904 

Mountaindale . 

2  40 
9  m 

Centreville . 

Fallsburgh . . . 

8- 55 

00 

1:8 

25 

3  29 

9  32 

Luzon . .  r. . 

Ferndale . . .  . . 

‘ ’  1 

Liberty . 

9- 30 

3  50 

• 

9  54 

2-50 
2- 62 

2- 74 
2. 84 
300 
3C4 
3  12 
3  22 
3  38 

3-  46 
3. 62 

123- 8 
129-2 
1354 
140-8 
148- 2 
150-4 
154- 3 
159- 9 
167- 2 
171-5 
174- 3 

Parksville.  . 

11-35 
11. 50 

12  10 
12  28 
12  45 
12  50 
1  00 
120 
1  40 
1  50 
1  56 

12  26 
12  36 

12  40 

1:8 
1  20 
n132 
1  37 

1  46 
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b 
b 

-*-> 

CD 

y—i 

CO 

bfi 

P 

< 

Pi 

•r* 

u 

+-> 

In 

3 

4  46 

5  00 
5  13 
5  25 
f5  40 
5  46 

5  55 

6  09 
f6  25 
f  6  33 

ffi  40 

5  47 

6  00 

8  15 
8  28 
8  40 

Livingston  Manor . 

9- 57 
10-12 
10.25 

ft 

•H 

ns 

ll 

10  16 
10  26 
a 

Roscoe  . 

Cook’s  Falls . ’ . 

.  ... 

ft<2 

;i 

Trout  Brook . 

East  Branch . 

10-47 

10- 59 

11- 17 
llf40 
Uf48 

Fish’s  Eddy . 

4 

Cadosia. . , . 

11  05 

Apex . 

Rock  Rift . 

.... 

Beerston . 

3  62 

179- 4 

WALTON  1... . 

12  06 
12  27 

210 
2  30 

2  37 
2  42 

6  50 

11  37 
11  42 

1 

8-05 

3- 76 
3-82 
390 
3- 96 
3- 98 

186-  6 
189-7 
193-0 

196- 1 

197- 5 

Northfleld . 

3  00 
3  17 
3  28 
3  49 
3  53 

f2  57 
3  03 
3  11 
n316 
3  21 

t'8-20 
8-28 
8-35 
f  8  -  41 
f8-44 

Franklin . 

US 

12n06 

12n12 

MaywoOd . 

Youngs . . . 

South'  Unadilla . 

.  \  4  .  . 

4-04 

200-5 

SIDNEY . {  ££ 

1  25 

4  00 

3  26 
3  35 

12-25 

12-39 

8-  50 

9- 03 

4-10 
4- 20 
4-22 
4.36 

203- 2 
208-4 
203-8 
216- 7 

New  Berlin  Junction . 

3  42 
f3  53 
3  58 

Parker . 

f9.17 

9-22 

9-36 

Guilford . 

Oxford .  . . 

4T2 

c 

4- 54 

225-1 

4  26 
4  30 

1-13 

1.23 

7-30 

9-50 
9- 54 

NORWICH  J . j  Lyj 

2  10 

4-64 
4-70 
4. 76 
4  84 
4- 92 

230-7 
233. 2 
236- 4 
240-4 
244- 2 
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741 

f7-46 

7-  52 

8- 00 
8-10 

lOfgl 

2  50 

3  02 
3  15 

Shertmrne  Four  Comers . 

Smyrna . .* . 

' 

tfl 

5  13 

nl41 

10-16 

10-25 

10-32 

Earl  ville . . . 

Randallsville . 

154 

4'96 

246.5 

Hamilton . t . 

5  19 

1-59 

10-38 

3  23 

5  00 
6- 06 
6-10 
5- 20 
5-20 
524 
530 
5  36 

248. 8 
251.5 
253- 8 
258.0 
258-8 
260  5 
263- 8 
266-1 

Eaton . . . . 

i-l 

8. 23 
8- 29 
8-34 
8-43 
f844 

8-  48 

9- 00 
9-10 

Morrisville . 

^  . 

Pratts . . . . 

Munns . 

Stockb  ridge . 

Valley  Mills . 

f§  51 
1:8 

Kenwood . 

Castle . , . 

6- 38 

267-3 

ONEIDA  f . {££ 

6  06 
6  10 

2- 37 
2-46 

9- 15 
9-20 

5-  42 

6-  46 
5-54 
5- 56 
5  58 
5. 64 
572 
5- 78 
5-84 
6. 92 
600 

269-5 

271-6 

275- 0 

276- 3 

277-  8 
280-9 
284- 7 
287  4 
290-9 
294- 7 
298- 5 

Durhamville . 

. 

925 
9. 30 
9-36 
9-40 
9-45 
9-50 

9- 57 

10- 03 
10-10 
10-17 
10-25 

State  Bridge . 

Fish  Creek . 

Sylvan  Beach  (See  page  13)  . . 

|  33 

6  45 
6  51 

6  57 

7  03 
7  11 

North  Bay . . . . . *. . . . . 

Jewell . 

Cleveland . 

- 

Bernhard’s . 

Constantia . 

West  Monroe . 

Central  Square . .* . 

6-06 
6. 12 
622 
6-28 
6-30 
6. 38 
6-40 
6.5C 

301.8 

304-8 

309-1 

312-  6 

313- 1 
3174 
319-0 
324- 8 

Caughdenoy  „ . 

f7  17 
« 

PM 

10-32 

10-40 

10f48 

10- 57 

11- 00 
llf06 
11.10 
11-20 

AH 

• 

Pennellville . 

Ingell’s. . . . . 

Fulton  (Broadway) . 

3- 45 
n347 

Fulton  . . . . 

Bundy’s. . . . . 

Mlnetto . 

— 

. 

Oswego  f  . Ar. 

4-05 

AH 

PH 

PH 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PH 

PH 

PH 

PH 

PM 

AM 

PH 

For  notes  and  reference  marks  see  pages  16, 17  and  18. 
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74 

11  7 

12  2 
15  7 
20. 0 
23- 0 
26  3 


30  8 
33  9 
37  4 
40.1 
43  9 

47-  0 

48-  0 
49  8 
63  2 
55  3 

57. 5 

"5877 
61. 0 

64. 3 
66. 0 
66  8 
710 

73. 3 
76- 0 


99  7 

~108  1 

115. 0 
116- 4 
1216 


124. 3 


127. 3 
1286 
131  8 
135  1 
138- 2 

145. 4 

150  5 
153  3 
157  6 
164- 9 

170.5 

174. 5 
176-  6 
184- 0 
189-4 
195- 6 
201-0 

"236  3 
208  3 

213.5 
216  8 
220-4 
223- 0 
231- 7 
235- 0 
236  6 
239  1 
242_5 

246.6 

247- 1 
250-0 
252. 0 
254  1 
256  5 
258- 9 
260- 2 
263-  0 
267- 0 
268  6 
269  3 
272  5 
277  4 
292  6 
324. 8 


SOUTHBOUND 

STATIONS 


Oswego  t . Lv. 

Minetto . 

Bundy’s . 

Fulton . 

Fulton  Broadway . 

Ingells  . 

Pennell  ville . 

Caughdenoy . 

Central  Square . 


West  Monroe . 

Constantia . 

Bemhard’a. . 

Cleveland . 

Jewell . 

North  Bay . 

Sylvan  Beach  (See  p.  13) 

Fish  Creek . 

State  Bridge . 

Durhamville . 


ONEIDA 


f  Ar. 
\Lv 


Castle . >. 

Kenwood . 

Valley  Mills , 
Stockb  ridge . 

Munns . 

Pratts . 

Morris  vllle . . 
Eaton . 


Hamilton. 


B  AND  ALLS  VILLE  {  £v. 


Earlvllle . .  . ... 

Smyrna . 

Sherburne,  Four  Corners, 
Galena . 


NORWICH  V 


J  Ar. 
t  Lv. 


Oxford . 

Guilford . 

Parker . 

New  Berlin  Junction. 


SIDNEY. 


Ar. 

Lv 


South  Unadllla . 

Youngs . 

Maywood . 

Franklin*. . 

Northfield . *  • 


WALTON  1 . {lv 


Beerston . 

Rock  Rift . 

Apex . 

Cadosia . 

Fish’s  Eddy . 

East  Branch . 

Trout  Brook . 

Cook’s  Falls . 

Roscoe  . 

Livingston  Manor. 
Parksville . 


16 


24 


Liberty . . . . 

Ferndale . 

Luzon . 

Fallsburgh . 

Centre  ville . 

Mountaindale. . . 
Summitville 
Mamakating. . . . 
Bloomingburgh. 

Winterton . 

Fair  Oaks . 


MIDDLETOWN  T 


(  Ar. 
(Lv. 


Middletown,  Main  Street 

Mechanicstown . . 

'Crystal  Run . 

Stony  Ford . . . 

Campbell  Hall . 

Burnside . . . 

Rock  Tavern . 

Little  Britain . 

Meadow  Brook . 

Orr’s  Mills . 

Firth  cliffe . 

Cornwall . 

West  Point . 

Haverstraw . 

Weehawkenf . Ar. 

New  York,  W.  42d  St.  “ 
N.  Y.,  DesbrosseB  St.  “ 


7-05 
7-12 
7-17 
f7  22 
17-28 

7  35 
7  45 


7-47 


f7  56 
f8-00 
806 
f  8 . 1 1 
f8- 14 
f8  22 
f8  28 
f8  31 
8  33 
8- 40 


AM 


18 


AM  PM 


6. 20 
6. 35 
6- 47 

7  00 
705 
7  14 
7  21 
7  28 
7  34 
7  49 
d 


8  15 
8  25 


8-42 


10-55 


11-23 
11  33 


9  08  12-16 

9. 18 
9  41 

10-30 


10-05 
1015  10- 40 
10.35  11.00 

AM  AM 


802 


f  8  10 
f8-15 
f8  22 
8  40 
8. 50 

8  58 
f902 

9  17 
9  29 
9  45 
9  57 


10  14 
10  19 
10- 31 

10  39 
10-47 
10-53 
11.10 
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One  year  after  abandonment,  the  ramshackle  Munnsville  Station 
displays  a  tattered  notice  of  seizure  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  an  equally  tattered  roof.  The  wreckers  were  on  their  way. 
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